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Undiplomatic Diplomat 
_ The dictionary says that di 
is “tact, shrewdness or skill in conduct- 
ing any affair.” Many Congressmen and 
itors thought that one American dip- 
lomat wasn't vety tactful, shrewd or 
skillful last week. 
James H. R. Cromwell, minister to 
Canada, made a speech in Toronto. He 


said that England and France were 
fighting for “the tion of in- 
dividual liberty and freedom.” Ger- 


many, he charged, “frankly and openly 
seeks to destroy” the things that Amer- 
icans believe in. “It is only too appar- 
ent,” he added, “that the life, the liberty, 
the livelihood and the very safety of 
. . . (the) neutral citizen. de- 

dent upon the outcome of the - 
don’t take sides in the war “certain 
short-sighted and cynically - minded 
groups in the United States. 

Pro-Ally Congressmen praised the 
speech. But the isolationists were angry. 
Representative Tinkham said Mr. Crom- 
well’s remarks be hms “of an alien 

pagandist, not of a loyal American 
out that Mr. Cromwell was an official 
representative of the United States. The 
United States was neutral. Whatever 
his personal feelings might be, he 
shouldn’t make criticizing his 
overnment’s Nor should ‘he 
avor one side or other in the war. 

Secretary of State Hull reprimanded 
Mr. Cromwell. He said that such state- 
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ments. were likely to disturb American 
relations’ with other ‘countries. Ameri- 
diplomats had instructions not: to 
discuss the policies. of foreign govern- 
‘ments without permission. “He asked 
the Minister “that in the future he ob- 
serve the standing instructions.” : 


Barriers Between States 

When we cross from one state to an- 
other we don’t expect to find guards 
waiting to sée our passports. There are 
no customs officers to inspect our bag- 
gage. In fact, it’s sometimes hard to te 
when we've passed the state line. 

But there are invisible fences between 
the states. The TNEC (Temporary 
National Economic Committee) spent 
last week finding out about them. This 
was part of its study of American eco- 
nomic conditions. Most states say the 
barriers were set up to enforce their 
police, health, sanitation and taxation 
powers. But they are likely to be used 
to protect business within a state from 
out-of-state competition. 


Here are some examples that were 
ted to the committee: Rhode Is- 

d has put red coloring into milk 
coming from outside the state. In Michi- 
gan the tax on wine made from home- 
grown grapes is four cents a gallon, com- 
pared to a fifty-cent tax on out-of-state 
wine:.A man driving a five-ton truck 
from Alabama to South Carolina has to 
pay $1100 in taxes to the 
three states through which 


he passes. In Georgia, 
Florida and Arizona. an 
egg laid outside the state 
cannot be sold as “fresh” 
no matter how fresh it 
might be. 

If this goes on, one wit- 
ness warned, the United 
States might end up like 
Central Europe. When the 
little Central European 
countries were part of the 


Austro-Hungarian empire 
there was free trade be- 
tween them. They were all 
fairly prosperous. Now 
there are tariff walls 
‘around each of them. And 


witness 
United States 
to the danger. 
ly no new inter- 
state trade barriers were 
approved by state legisla- 

Further- 


more, several of these barriers were 
torn down after critics pointed out the 
damage they were doing. 


Economy Strikes a Snag 

For two and a half months Congress 
has been trying to reduce expenses. 
They must either do this or pass new 
taxes. Otherwise the national debt will go 
beyond the $45 million limit set by law. 

The economy movement got off to a 
good start. The House of Representa- 
tives saved $296 million on the first sev- 
en appropriation bills. Six of these 
passed the Senate with only small ad- 
ditions. Then along came the appropria- 
tion bill for the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Senate farm group got busy, 
Every Senator wants to please the farm- 
ers in his state. The Senate added so 
much to the farm bill that all the say- 
ings made by the House during the 
entire session were wiped out- 

The House will have to agree to these 
additions. Economy leaders are afraid 
that they will. Congress often feels eco- 
nomical at the beginning of a session. 
But members begin to hear from the 
folks back home who want things. Then 
the economy movement is likely to blow 
up. Some observers think that is what's 
heppeniog now. “The mirage of econ- 
omy which settled over Capitol Hill two 
months ago is already beginning to lift and 
blow away,” says the United States News. 

There are several big spending bills 
coming up. The people who are inter- 
ested in them are working on Congress. 
If Congressmen couldn't hold out 
against they probably won't 
be able to resist the others either. 

President Roosevelt warned Congress 
last week not to ver any more 
money for river and harbor improve- 
ments and flood control. But there's 
powerful lobby which wants more 
money for these. Then there are the ap- 
propriations for national defense. It’s 
always hard to cut down on the army 
and navy, particularly at a time like 
this. Finally, there'll be an attempt to 
increase WPA appropriations. 


Czech Shoemaker 

When Germany took over Czecho- 
slovakia one of biggest businesses 
in that country was the Bata Shoe Com- 
pany at Zlin. Between three and four 
million pairs of Bata shoes were sold 
in the United States every year. But 
when Czechoslovakia became part of 
Germany, Czech products had to pay 
an extra 25% duty which the United 
States puts on German goods. This 
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would have made Bata shoes more ex- 
ive in this country. To get around 
fis, Jan Bata began, last spring, to 
build a factory at Beleamp, Maryland. 
The company has been in hot water 
ever since. Last week it reached the 
boiling point. Mr. Bata’s first trouble 
was with the immigration authorities. 
He wanted to bring in Czech workers to 
teach Americans his way of making 
shoes. The shoe workers’ unions. ob- 
jected. The — said only ten 
Czechs could come in. A little later 
fifteen more were admitted. 


were still attacking 
the company. So 
were American 
: shoe companies, 
Wide World and Congressmen 
JAN BATA from New Eng- 
land, where many shoe factories are 
located. Last week a Massachusetts 
Congressman asked the House to in- 
vestigate the factory. 
Critics of the company object to its 
labor policy. It takes on young 
between sixteen and eighteen, they 
charge, and controls their whole lives. 
It supplies them with stores, restaurants, 
movies, schools, dormitories for youn: 
workers and houses for workers wi 
families. It sees to it, critics say, that 
they don’t learn anything the company 
doesn't want them to know. And it 
won't have anything to do with unions. 
The company has also been charged 
with paying lower wages than the 
Wage-Hour Act calls for. 


FOREIGN 


Peace Talk Dies Out 


A lot of people thought that Hitler 
and Mussolini might have been plan- 
ning to make a peace’ offer when they 


met the week before last. Nobody - 


knows yet just what they did talk about. 
But it seemed pretty clear last week 
that peace was further off then ever. 
The Rome correspondent of the New 
York Times described an eleven-point 
peace plan which he said Germany had 
Prepared, But the Germans denied 
this. “The motto of the Reich teday,” 
said the official German news. agency, 


‘is ‘fight on to victory’.” 


The day after the Hitler-Mussolini 
meeting -Prime..Minister Chamberlain 
made. a. speech:which showed that the 
Allies. aren't teady for peace either. 
Britain will not lay down her arms, he 
said, until the things for which she is 
fighting kave been aceomplished. 

Sumner Welles sailed for home last 
week. Before leaving Italy he said: “I 
wish to state that I have not received 
any peace plan from any government; 
that I have not conveyed any such pro- 
a to any government; nor am I 

ringing back to the President any such 
2 .” When Mr. Welles gets home 

e really important part of his mission 
will begin. He will tell Mr. Roosevelt 
what he saw and heard in Europe. Then 
the President and Secretary Hull will 
haye to decide what the future attitude 
of the United States will be. The Presi- 
dent has promised to report soon on 
Welles’ talk 


their household: goods and cattle. 
preferred ‘to: look for homes in 

of - Finland * rather 
live under ~ Russian 


The 

und 

Hangoe had all left, taking with them 
They 

other 


rule. 
- These 11,000 joined the 
army of - 100,000 Finns 
who are fleeing from their 
old homes with the few 
nal belongings they 
ve time to snatch up, 
. of Finland 
the war, And has 
are almost 400,000 more 
who.. were. driven. from 
their. homes during the 
fighting. 
But. finding new homes 
and. new jobs .for nearly 
half a million refugees is 
only part of Finland’s.job 
of cleaning. up. after.the 
war. President. Kallio.told 
the- Red Cross’ lastweek 
help now-eyen miore-than 
it, .war. 
Finland, alone, she...said, 
cannot cargy ‘the strain of 
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keep: an army, caring for 40,000 
soldiers and rebuilding 
bombed and burned houses as well as 
looking after the refugees. Finland 
to the League of Nations for 

p in the work of reconstruction. 


While were i the 
also thinking of the protection of their 
frontiers. They had hoped to make a 
military alliance with Sweden and Nor- 
way. These countries seemed to be 
ready to talk about it at least. But the 
Russians said that an alliance of this 
kind would be a violation of the Russo- 
Finnish treaty. In the treaty Russia 
and Finland agree that neither will join 
an alliance against the other. - 


Bombers in Action 


Bombs fell on England and Germany 
last week as the war in the air 
up. The Germans got in the first blow. 
Fourteen German bombers raided the 
British naval base at Scapa Flow. 
Bombs were also dropped on nearby 
islands. One cottager was killed. He 
was Britain’s first civilian casualty of 
the war. The Germans claimed that 


they hit six large warships, that several — 


were badly damaged and one practic- 
ally. destroyed. The British said the 
damage was slight. 

A few days later the British retali- 
ated. Wave after wave of planes flew 
over Germany. Bombs rained on the 
North Sea island of Sylt all night. This 
was the first British attack on a land 
objective in Germany. The British said 
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that the seaplane base on Syit was 
“severely damaged.” The Germans de- 
nied this. They allowed American corre- 
spondents to visit the island. The corre- 

ndents reported that not much 
had 


nm done. The British 
stuck to their stoty. They said the 
reporters hadn't seen the part of: the 
island where most of the bombs had 
fallen. 
Mili experts thought these raids 
showed There bad holes in 
both countries’ defenses against air at- 
tack. Some thought it might be the 
beginning of a new and more bitter 
phase of the war in the air. Up to now 
both sides have attacked only ships and 
lanes. Now they are dropping their 
Nath on land. Industrial centers may 
be the next targets. After that, 
will come the big cities. ER 


France Changes Pilots 

The failure of the Allies to help Fin- 
land made many Frenchmen wonder 
whether their government was fighting 
the war as hard as it could. The 
Chamber of Deputies held a secret ses- 
sion last week to discuss the matter. At 
the end of it 239 members voted that 
they had confidence in Premier Dala- 
dier. Only one deputy voted against 
him. But 300 didn’t vote at all. Since 
they were not willing to support the 
premes even though they may not 

ve wanted to vote against it, this was 
considered a defeat for M. Daladier. 
That afternoon the Premier and his 
Cabinet resigned. 

President Lebrun asked Paul Rey- 
naud, Minister of Finance in the Dala- 
dier Cabinet, to become Premier. Within 
twenty-four hours he had formed a new 
government. There were not many 
changes. But the new Cabinet seemed 
to be stronger than the old one. M. 
Reynaud himself is known as one of the 
strongest and most brilliant men in 
French public life. He stiffened the 
Cabinet by dropping a few of its old 
members and taking in some new ones. 
The Daladier Government had been 

de up entirely of representatives of 
the ate parties which sit in the 
center of the Chamber. M. Reynaud 
added Socialists from the left of center 
and conservatives from the right. He 
hoped this would bring him more sup- 
port than M. Daladier had. M. Daladier 


will be Minister of National Defense 
and War in the new Cabinet. 

But the new Government did not 
seem to be much more 


than the 
ties voted 


-takers learning 


These are census 


their job. They 
had homework to 
do, as well as 
classroom instruc- 


confidence in it by a majority of only 
one. Nevertheless M. Reynaud decided 
to -hang on, at least until the Easter 
vacation of Parliament ends on April 2. 
All this delighted the Germans. They 
thought it showed weakness in France. 
They were wrong, of course. All that 
France was trying to do was to gt to- 
ether a government that would fight 


rmany with the greatest possible en- 
ergy. Chiles like this in time of war 
don’t show that French democracy is 
weak. The fact that they can be made 
without disturbance is a sign of its 
strength. 


Gandhi Wins Again 
When the All-India Nationalist Con- 
met at Ramgarh the big issue was 
Indian independence. All the Congress 
members wanted it. But they —— 
about the best tactics to use in fighting 
for freedom from British rule. One 
group, led by Subhas Chandra Bose, 
wanted to strike for independence im- 
mediately. They had me through the 
executive committee of the Congress a 
resolution calling for a civil disobedi- 
ence campaign. Gandhi opposed this. 
He thought the Indians weren't ready 
for such action just yet. He wanted to 


follow the method of “slow but sure.” 


Gandhi won. Civil disobedience was 
peroet The Congress voted to let 
“We must break the bond of slavery,” 
he told his followers, “but if I am your 
general you must accept my conditions. 
I have never led the army to defeat.” 
Sealed Orders 

Four years ago the British liner Queen 
Mary sailed into New York harbor at 
the end of her maiden voyage. She was 


gay with flags, crowded with distin. 
goabes passengers. Whistles blew in 

harbor, tiny tugs and excursion boats 
swarmed around her. New York gave a 
royal welcome to this new queen of the 
Atlantic. 

Last week en Mary sailed 
out of New York “harbor. “he was 
painted a drab, dirty gray from funnel 
to waterline. Her rich furnishings had 
been torn out. Only her crew were on 
board. Thousand: of people watched 
her slip down the harbor. But no one 
“Queen and 

Mary's younger 

smaller sister, the had left 
the day before. Both of them had been 
laid up in New York when the war be- 
gan. They were too valuable to be 
risked in submarine- and mine-infested 
seas. Now Britain had decided that they 
were needed for war service. Where 
they were going, no one knew. The 
most common guess was that they 
were on their way to Australia. 


New Chinese “State” 

A new Chinese Government headed 
by Wang Ching-wei was formally estab- 
lished in that war-torn nation last week. 

The Japanese, who are backing Wang, 
hope this new state will weaken the in- 
fluence of General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
regular Chinese Government. 

Japan has tried for months to obtain 
the support of leading Chinese leaders 
in r to “divide and rule” China. 
But Wang Ching-wei, a former aide of 
Chiang Kai-shek, is the only important 
Chinese leader to accept Japan’s terms. 

Despite Japanese attempts to make 
Wang's new Government appear strong, 
it seems to have only limited support 
in China. 
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War to the Finish, or a Compromise Peace? 
Mr. Welles’ Journey Raises Questions; Will the Allies 
Risk a Major Attack to Defeat Hitler’s “‘ aiting”’ War? 


NDER-SECRETARY OF 

STATE SUMNER WELLES 

sailed for the United States last 
week after 23 days of collecting infor- 
mation on conditions in Europe. 
Throughout his trip he was followed 
a fog of “rumors” and “reports” as to 
what Europe’s statesmen told him. Al- 
though the American visitor kept his 
mouth shut, and merely listened, many 
questions were asked about his trip. 
Here are a few of them: 

Did Mr. Welles c to Europe a 
Roosevelt proposal gg peace confer- 
ence? The President says he did not. 
Did Mr. Welles tell British officials that 
the United States wanted the war 
stopped now because it was bad for 
American business? “No,”  teplied 
American officials. It is true that the 
President is thinking seriously of the 
problems to be solved when the war 
ends. And he thinks all nations should 
join the United States in restoring world 
trade when peace does come. But he 
did not tell Mr. Welles to inform Britain 
that the war should be ended because 
it hurt business. 

Is Hitler using Mr. Welles to whip 
up world opinion in favor of a peace set- 
tlement on Germany’s terms? The Brit- 
ish and French have been afraid that 
this was true. And they want no part 
of any Hitler peace proposal. They re- 
member that after the Munich of 
September, 1938, Hitler broke his word 
and took over Czechoslovakia. They be- 
lieve any peace now would not be a 
real “peace” but merely a pause for 
Hitler to strike in a-new direction. Since 
1935, Nazi writers have described Hit- 
ler’s policy as “one of threatening war 
to preserve peace.” Britain and France 
finally got tired of that kind of a “peace” 
and declared war on Germany when she 
marched into Poland. Now, they say, 
they are fighting not so much to restore 
the independence of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, as for security against 
another German attack in the future. 
They won’t let Germany sell them an- 
other “insurance policy” against war, 
unless the United States agrees. to see 
that Germany keeps her word. And the 
British-Freneh statesmen don’t think 
that a German promise will be any good 
$0 long as Hitler is dictator. 

Nor is President Roosevelt anxious to 
guarantee any German “insurance pol- 
icy” against war. Such a step would put 
the United States right in the middle 
of Europe’s affairs. And it would be bit- 

“tsolation- 


terly opposed by American 


-Man peace pro 


- needed raw materials, su 


- ists” who insist that the United States 


“mind business.” Why 
we to ace in Europe, 
and business recovery problems of our 
own to solve? Republican and Demo- 
cratic critics of the President also fear 
that he may use a European peace move 
as an excuse for running for a third 
argue that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
ces of bringi to E 
A German Peace Plan? 

Did Hitler send Mr. Welles a Ger- 
shortly before the 
American Un left © for 
home? According to “reports,” Hitler 
sent an eleven-point lan to Pope 
Pius, who then submi it to Mr. 


' Welles. This plan called for a general 


disarmament of all nations; a Four 
Power Pact by Britain, France, Ger- 
many and Italy, which would divide 
Europe into “zones of influence” and 
start a campaign against Russian Com- 
munism; restore within 20 years the 
colonies Germany lost during the World 


Acme 
* President Roosevelt’s “eyes and ears” in 


Europe—Under-Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles—discusses the situation with 
Nazi Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop. 


War; Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
would be united in one state and allied 
with Germany; Austria would remain a 
part of Germany; Poland would be re- 
stored as an independent nation, but 
would be much smaller than it was at 
the time of the German invasion; all 
nations of ‘the world would have free- 
dom. of trade and the right to obtain 
as oil, coal, 
iron, rubber;. the Balkan nations would 
be let alone; but the small nations along 


the Danube River — Czechoslovakia 
(called Bohemia and Slovakia), Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia and Rumania — would 
agree to.trade freely with each other 
and to cooperate with Germany and 
Italy; Italy’s claims against French pos- 
sessions in Africa would be settled 
peacefully, and all nations would be 

iven free passage through the Suez 

anal after 1945. 

Several of the points in the 

plan are worth consideration. Most peo- 
ple ops the idea that free trade 
among all nations should be encouraged. 
Nations that trade freely with each 
other are not so likely to start wars. But 
the points concerning Czechoslovakia 
and Poland gained no support from 
Britain and France. Nor do the Allies 
feel that Hitler could be trusted to live 
up to this peace plan even if they ac- 
it. addition, they are 
cious of his offer to “double-cross” Rus- 
sia and wage war on Communism after 
his recent re gna of Stalin during the 
Russo-Finnish war. Britain and France 
were, however, slow about denouncing 
the German “plan.” Why? Because they 
feared that world opinion might con- 
demn them for refusing to take any 
toward a peace parley. And if these 
plans actually were accepted by Mr. 
Welles, Hitler would then have an ad- 
vantage over Britain and France. He 
could announce: Germany offers the 
world (a way out of the war, but the 
British-French “war mongers” don’t 
want peace. Such an announcement 
might have turned neutral nations 
against the Allies and weakened the 
determination of many people in France 
and Britain. But this announcement was 
not made by Hitler because President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Welles both stepped 
in to save Britain and France from em- 
barrassment, and quiet the fears of 
those Americans don’t trust Hit- 
ler’s promises and favor the Allies. 


Mr. Welles Speaks 
Shortly before the German plan was 
reported, President Roosevelt broadcast 
a message in which he said that lasting 
can be gained only if small na- 
tions are given the oe to life and lib- 
erty, and freedom of thought and reli- 
gion are respected. Of course this state- 
ment did not agree with the German 
peace cae Therefore, British officials 
omptly answered the German moves 
y quoting President Roosevelt's own 
orks on what a “lasting peace” should 
be like. And finally, Mr. Welles made 
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the following statement before he left 
for home: 

“In order to allay the flood of rumors 
I have not received any or 
proposal from any 
mission has been solely one of gathering 
information for the President . . . as to 
‘present conditions in Europe . . .” This 
announcement swept aside the eleven- 

int German ce plan. There. is, 

ever, a much more important Ger- 
man plan that Hitler hopes to use on 
Britain and France. It was figured out 
by the Nazis after Russia and Finland 
made peace. As explained in Scholastic, 
March 25, p. 5, the Russian victory in 
Finland greatly strengthened Germany. 
This has robbed Britain and France of 
a chance to attack Germany on the 
northern front. The Nazis now can 
count on iron ore and other supplies 
from Sweden. And the fate of Finland 
also has made a deep impression on 
other small nations in Europe — par- 
ticularly Rumania, Hungary, and Yugo- 
slavia. According to the Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, it has driven home the lesson 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia — “that 
small nations lying in the shadow of 
Nazi Germany | Soviet Russia can- 
not rely for protection on distant pow- 
ers like France or Britain, no matter 
how strong the Allies may be . . .” 


It was in order to profit by the “fate 
of Finland” that Hitler rushed to the 
Brenner Pass on March 18 for a two- 
hour talk with Premier Mussolini of 
Italy. He is supposed to have asked 
Mussolini to cooperate more closely 
with Germany in presenting 
a “peace or else” threat to the Allies. 
Nazi newspapers said Mussolini agreed. 
Italian newspapers said the conference 
was “not important” and that no such 
plan was discussed. American ne - 
permen believe, however, that Hitler 
tried and failed to gain Mussolini's sup- 


for a threatening announcement. 
the Rome-Berlin Axis but he apparently 
has no intention of being dragged into 
a conflict that might profit Germany 
more than Italy. Italy has claims against 
France that she might be able to settle 
in return for continued neutrality in 
the war. She also is suspicious of Rus- 
sian meddling in the Balkans, and has 
even threatened to aid Rumania if that 
nation is attacked by Russia. Thus in 
order to gain Italy’s support Hitler is 
working to keep Russia from starting 
trouble with Rumania, and also hopes 
that an Italo-Russian trade treaty can 
be signed soon. Then, Hitler wants to 
form a four-power combination of Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia and Japan. In order 
to do this, Russia must agree to stop 
aiding China meet Japan and come 
to an understanding with her Far East- 
ern neighbor. This would leave Russia 
free to cooperate with Germany in the 
Balkans and the Near East. And it 
would in turn prevent Britain and 
France from striking at Germany by way 
of the Balkans or the Near East road to 
Russia’s oil fields. If this hap the 
Allies will have only one other way 
open for an attack on Germany — an 
assault on the Westwall. Naturally, 
Britain and France hope to avoid such 
an attack. Russia is said to have lost 
more than 100,000 men cracking Fin- 
land’s Mannerheim Line. The Westwall 


is supposedly much stronger. 


Hitler’s “Sitdown” War 

“Hitler, therefore,” writes William 
Philip Simms in the New York World- 
Telegram, “may be deliberately plan- 
ning to keep the war in the siege it has 
been from the start. Military experts 
say the present “sitdown” war is to his 

antage . . , It seems made to order 
for a nation whose supplies of oil, iron, 
etc. . . . are limited. if Hitler can rely 
on additional supplies from Scandinavia, 
Russia, and the Balkans, the i 
last a long time . . . Already there are 
signs that the British and French ag 
are becoming impatient at the way 
war is dragging on. They are g 
to demand more action. It may be part 
of Hitler’s scheme to force the Allies to 
choose between a terrible and bloody 
offensive against the Westwall . . . and 
a peace along the lines laid down at 
Munich.” 

Despite the difficulties outlined above, 
France and Britain ap determined 
to fight on. The French Chamber of 
Deputies (lower house of Parliament) 
sharply rebuked Premier Daladier for 
his conduct of the war to date, and 
forced his resignation. Immediately, Fi- 
nance Minister Paul Reynaud, a bitter 
foe of Germany, went to work forming 
a new cabinet of officials to speed up 
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the war. Former-Premier Daladier js 
included in this new cabinet as Defense 
Minister. But even these moves have not 
pleased all the political leaders in France 
who are demanding more action. 
Meanwhile, in London, the cabinet 
of Prime Minister Chamberlain has been 
’ under similar attack because of the 
“slow-down” war it has~ conducted 
against Germany. Many leaders want 
the Prime Minister to organize a smaller 
cabinet to push stronger war policies, 


Action Wanted 
Will the British-French governments 
undertake a campaign against the West- 


wall in order to quiet criticism at home? 
Such a campaign would give the people. 
action, but their desire for a “fight to 
the finish” might be weakened when 
the lists of dead and wounded start 
coming in from the front. Instead of a 
land attack, the Allies may launch a 
widespread air offensive against Ger- 
many. Even here, however, the Allies 
may fail because the German air force 
is r to be still superior to the 
British-French fleet. 

The future looks none too bright for 
Britain and France. But Scripps-How- 
ard columnist Raymond Clapper says 
that few well-informed persons expect 
an rep go “The fundamental real- 
ity is that Great Britain and Germany 
have decided the world is not big 
enough for them both,” he writes. “One 
or the other must go. One or the other 
must be a second-rate and must 
remain so. Neither, of course, will volun- 
tarily accept that status. In time one or 
the other will prove the weaker and will 
have the peillty inflicted. Either Ger- 
many will be reorganized so she will no 
longer menace the rest of Europe, oF 
else the power of the British fleet will 

’ be broken and the Empire cut up in 


ieces for convenient serving among 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY 


TODAY’S EVENTS in the Light of HISTORY 


HEN did political parties first 
\X / a pe history? 
has aroused a 
deal of controversy among stu- 
.. Some insist that political parties 
existed even before the creation of the 
National GoVernment 1789; others 
e that they made their a ance 
ot during the Washington 
tion. However this may be, all agree 
that the followers of Hamilton and of 
Jefferson organized into “Federalist” 
and “Republican” parties during the 
early 1790's, and that from that time to 
the present, parties have been our char- 
acteristic form of political organization. 
Washington was elected to che Presi- 
dency, to be sure, by unanimous vote. 
Yet there soon developed dee differ- 
ences among his ashing- 
ton’s Secretary of , Alex- 
ander Hamilton, worked for a strong 
national government and advised that 
the Constitution be given a loose or 
flexible interpretation. Washington's 
Secretary of State Jefferson feared a 
strong government, put his faith rather 
in local governments and in le, and 
urged a strict interpretation of the Con- 
erent of view 
on policy resented. 
in litical philosophy. Ham- 
ilton, who had little use for acy, 
wanted to create in America a nation 
and a government on the European 
model; Jefferson, who had a limitless 
faith in democracy, wanted to create 
here a new people and a new nation. 
Hamilton built his party upon the well- 
to-do, merchants, bankers, ‘manufac- 
turers, and land tors — what his 
friend John Adams called the “rich and 
the well-born.” Jefferson built ‘his 
upon the plain le—farmers, work- 
ingmen, and eepers. 


Jefferson’s “Virginia Dynasty” 

Jefferson’s followers called themselves 
at first, Republicans, Later they came 
to be known as Republican-Democrats. 

ican was together 
fhe term retained. The 
Democratic of today is the same 
as the Republican and blican— 
Democratic party of the 1790's. 

This , organized in 
to Hamiltonian policies during the sec- 
ond Washington administration, all but 
captured the government in 1796, Four 
years later it was swept into office by 
what Jefferson called “the Revolution of 
1800.” Its saint, Jefferson, be- 
came President, and from him the of- 
fice passed, almost as by inheritance, to 


The Democratic Party 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professer of History 
Columbia University 


the other members of the “Virginia 
asty,” Madison and Monroe. The 
extent to which the Democratic party 
dominated early national politics is in- 
deed astonishing. Between 1800 and 
1860 every President but two was a 
Democrat. parties seemed 
to be pursued by a malign fate. The 
F party, with all the prestige 
of Washington and Adams, did not suc- 
ceed in electing another President and 
even’ disappeared. The Whig 
party, which succeeded it, did manage 
to place two candidates in the White 
House — Harrison and Taylor — but 
both died within a few months of their 
inauguration. Not indeed until the Civil 
War was the supremacy of the Demo- 
cratic party successfully challenged — 
by the newly formed Republican party. 
Since that time it has always had to 
contend with effective competition. 
The history of the 
during the half-century after Jefferson 
is instructive to the student of parties 


TALKING POLITICS 
An illustration by J. B. Frost, for 
Collier’s Weekly of 1904. Reproduced 
from The Politics of Democracy, by 
Pendleton Herring (W. W. Norton). 


e became na- 
in cementing the sections of the Union. 
It is illuminating to note that in the 
years before the Civil War when, one 
after another, the ties that bound North 
and South broke, the Democratie party 
held together. When, at the fateful 
Charleston Convention of 1860 the 


Democratic party the nation itself 
lit. During this hoa too, it kept its 
dassitier as the party of agriculture, but 
lost much of its character as the party 
of democracy. And it came more and 
more to be the representative of South- 
ern planters. John C, Calhoun and Jef- 
ferson Davis counted themselves the 
heirs of Thomas Jefferson, but actually 
they were Very far from Jefferson in 
political and social philosophy. They 
used the for sectional and class 
ses, and as a result the party 

ar e into fragments. 

It much, however, for the 
strength and tenacity of the Democratic 
party that it was able to survive the 
Civil War. It was the party of the 
South, of slavery and secession and war. 
Yet it retained a curious strength even 
in the North. In 1868, running a weak 
candidate against the popular General 
Grant, it all but cap the govern- 
ment. By 1876 it had regained’ in full 
its strength and popularity, and in that 
year the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, Tilden, had a plurality of 
the popular vote. Again in 1884, 1888 
and 1892 the Democrats repeated this 

rformanee, casting a plurality of the 
Presidential vote for their candidate. 
With the peste of 1893 they passed 
into an eclipse. McKinley a. 
a long period of = e—a 
period interrupted only by Wilson’s two 
administrations up to 1932. 


Party of Plain People? 
What are the characteristics of the 
Democratic Party? The party leaders 
have insisted that it is peculiarly the 
arty of the plain people, yet while this 
been true from time to time, it is 


"unnecessary to point out that the Demo- 


cratic has no monopoly on democ- 
Civil War — it has represented 
privileged interests. But the Democratic 
party been, to a large extent, the 
of the farmers, and its strength 
historically, in the South and 
the West. It was the alliance of the 
South and the West that carried the 
party to power in 1800; that alliance 
was cemented again under Jackson in 
1828. In the1850’s the South-West 
alliance broke down and the party went 
to pieces. During and after Reconstruc- 
tion, the West tended to vote Republi- 
can, but under the leadership of Bryan, 
after 1896, the historic alliance was re- 
created and maintained. An examination 
of the elections of 1912, 1916, 1932 
and 1936 will reveal how powerful and 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP 


BALANCE of POWERS 


The American Framework of Government 
By James Truslow Adams 


HAT do we mean by “bal- 
\ ] ance of powers,” and why 
in America do we lay so 
muci: stress upon ple liv 
When a grou ive to- 
ether, is like the 
01 souls who landed from the May- 
flower in 1620, or the millions in the 
ancient kingdoms of many thousand 
years ago or in our modern democ- 
racies, there must be some rules as 
to their rights and duties toward 
one another. Otherwise each might 
try to do as he pleased and there 
could be no-orderly common life. 
Even for a baseball game we must 
have rules and an umpire, or the 
om might break up in just a free- 
-all fight. In a-nation the power 
that es the rules and enforces 
them is called the government. A 
government has many problems to 
solve and many things to do. In 
general, however, its work is divided 
into three departments. Rules, or 
laws, have to be made; they have to 
be enforced; and in case of disputes, 
decisions have to be made as to who 
is right. In modern free govern- 
ments the three departments which 
do these things are called the Legis- 
lature, the Executive, and the Judi- 
ciary. 
These may be more or less inde- 
dent of one another or they may 
ry a in one individual or body. 
In the latter case there is great dan- 
ger that the citizens’ may be op- 
pressed. In the old Oriental despo- 
tisms, and to a great extent in the 
dictatorships of our own day, one 
man at the top could decide what 
would pee to the lives and prop- 
erty of all other men or groups in 
the country. In Germany, Hitler can 
say what the laws shall be; he can 
enforce them; and he can determine 
how the courts shall decide disputes. 
On the other hand there is also dan- 
if the le at large have im- 
Lato conte of all three depart- 
ments. In a moment of greed or 
passion a majority might pass un- 
just laws and enforce them unfairly 
against minorities by controlling the 
military forces and the courts. 


The British System 


It is le to conceive of a 
and 
shows none. It is also 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 
Dr. Adams, one of America’s most re- 
nowned and distinguished historians, 
has written this clear and authoritative 
article especially for Scholastic, so that 
high school students may understand the 
greatness of our system of government. 
More than most writers, he brings to his 
task varied experience from many fields. 
He was a stockbroker in Wall Street for 
twelve years after his graduation from 
Yale in 1900 with an M.A. degree. He 
served as a captain of military intelli- 
gence in the World War and as a staff 
member at the Peace Conference. He 
has traveled widely and lived in England 
for four years. He has written numerous 
standard books, including The Founding 
of New England, Our Business Civiliza- 
tion, The Adams Family, the eloquent 
one-volume history, The Epic of Ameri- 
ca, a well-known high school text, The 
Record of America (with C. G. Vannest), 
and the recent Building the British Em- 
pire (2 vols.). He is now engaged in 
editing The Dictionary of American His- 
tory. Dr. Adams wears his heavy honors 
modestly. They include the Pulitzer 
Prize for History, honorary degrees 
from many universities, and member- 
ship in numerous learned societies, in- 
eluding the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters. He now makes hig home at 
Southport, Connecticut. 


-wise despot, though history 
possible that a 
"ar as a whole may Rave such 

of character and long train- 
ing in self-government as wisely to 


control a government with little or 
no balance of powers. The outstand- 
ing case of this sort is that of the 
British. In England the le con- 
trol the legislature, which now to 
all intents and purposes means the 
House of Commons, They also con- 
- trol the executive (the Prime Min- 
ent on a majority in the Com- 
mons, and, unlike our President and 
his Cabinet, can be turned out 
moment by a vote of “want of con- 
fidence.” The has to de- 
cide cases of law, but Parliament 
can change the laws at will. The 
unwritten Constitution of the British 
has slowly ie for nearly a 
thousand years and no other people 
has shown so much — for gov- 
erning themselves. The system has 
worked well in Britain, though no 
one can prophesy that it will do so 
permanently. 

The problem that faced our fore- 
fathers who drew up our Constitu- 
tion in 1787 was different. The Brit- 
ish government was then far from 
what it has now become. The King 
had much more power; the people 
infinitely less, Many le and 
leaders in Britain itself objected to 


‘the tendency of the Ly to draw 


more power into his own hands, but 
the Americans, 3,000 miles away and 
with no representation, suffered 
more. Inthe colonies, generally, 
which had won their independence 
after a long war, the govern- 
ment had incfided as the 
a appointed Governor, 
outside power. In 
almost every colony there had been 
long contests between. the people 
pos the Governor, and Americans 
had come to dread a, too pone 
executive in consequence. Most 
the different sorts of courts were 
also under British and not American 
control. The lower houses =f 
islatures alone were popular: 
ome and represented the will and 
opinions of the ordinary American 
citizen. Moreover, an American Con- 
stitution could not slowly grow like 
the British, The new nation, made 
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up of thirteen jealous states, had to 

ut in writing the rules under which 
they would agree to live together. 
Like all new nations, including each 
of the British dominions, it had to 
have a written Constitution. 

In drawing it up there were vari- 
ous influences at work. Each colony 
had been familiar with the former 
colonial charters, which in general 
resembled the British form of gov- 
ernment—the Royal Governor and 
the Upper and Lower Houses of the 
Legislature corresponding to a great 
extent to the King, Lords and Com- 
mons across the water. But, as we 
have noted, the colonists had had 

ractical lessons in what government 
might do to them. They had seen 
that the executive in the person of 
the King or his representatives might 
be so strong as to be tyrannical. They 
had come to believe that to preserve 
freedom the three departments of 
government should not all be under 
the same control, nor any one of 
them come to control the others. 
The Americans had had little first- 
hand knowledge of how government 
was managed in England, but they 
had been —— problems of lib- 
erty for years, and now had to build 
up a wholly new government for 
themselves. During the period they 
had been discussing matters, a 
Frenchman, Montesquieu, wrote a 
famous book called (in English) 
The Spirit of Laws, which had great 
influence. In this he taught the idea 
that to avoid despotism and preserve 
freedom it was necessary to place in 
separate hands the power to make 
laws, the power to enforce them, and 
the judging ef disputes under them 
between citizens or between indi- 
viduals and the government. Also, 
he did not understand the British 
Constitution and thought this bal- 
ance of power was part of it. : 

The idea was accepted as the only 
practical and safe one by most of the 
very able group of men who drew 
up our own Constitution, and I be- 
lieve very wisely so. We had had 
our local colonial governments, but 
only a: loose national combination 
with no long tradition behind it. We 
had to form a new one, with the 
usual three divisions, but what pow- 
ers to give to each? There had lon 
many years of turmoil and war. The 
future was uncertain, The bindin 
link of the Imperial Government ha 
been broken. Might we perhaps 


build up a new ism harsher 
than the comparatively mild one we 
had thrown off? How avoid having 


_ toe much power pass into the hands 


of one man or group? 


Checks and Balances 

The answer chosen was the “Bal- 
ance of Powers” and the system of 
“checks and balances.” As a few of 
these checks we may note that the 
President may negotiate a treaty, but 
he cannot make one without the con- 
sent of the Senate; he is Commander 
in Chiet of the armed forces, but 
these have to get their pay from 
Congress; Congress passes our laws, 
but the President can veto them un- 
less two-thirds of both Houses pass 
them again; bills for appropriating 
money can originate only in the 
House of Representatives, but must 
be approved by the Senate and Pres- 
ident; the President makes appoint- 


years that the Supreme Court has a 
virtual veto over legislation by Con- 


gress. That is not true. When any ~ 


new government is started fresh it 
has to have a written Constitution. 
The “rules of the game” have to be 
understood and agreed on. In our 
Constitution, and above all in that 
part of it we call the “Bill of Rights,” 
there are certain fundamental rules 
laid down by which every depart- 


ment of government must be gov- 


erned. The Executive, the Legisla- 
ture, and the Judiciary are all bound 
by them. We made these fundamen- 
tal rules so that no matter what kind 
of men might be in whatever office 
at some time, we would still be gov- 


erned. by laws and not by temporary — 


tyrants working their own wills on 
the people. Early in our new national 
experiment it was seen that we might 
some day have a President who 
would want to make himself all-pow- 


Diagram by Pictorial Statistics from “‘Government in Action” (Harcourt, Brace) 


ments to office, but the Senate has 
to ratify them; he appoints the mem- 
bers of the Federal Judiciary, sub- 
ject to Senatorial approval, but once 
appointed a judge is independent for 
life unless he can be impeached for 
serious misconduct. There are many 
such checks of one department on 
another, all designed to prevent too 
much power falling into any one’s 
hands, and the possible establish- 
ment of despotism. But we ma 
here note one in particular which 
has been much misunderstood. 

It has often been said in recent 


erful, a Congress that might pass . 


laws which did not square with the 
rules of our game, or some judge who 
might not deal out true justice. 


The Power of “Judicial Review” 


There might be disputes as to 
whether the rules were being broken 
or not. Who would decide? This is 
what the Supreme Court does in rare 
cases. This body of nine men is out- 
side the ambitions of politics. They 
form the most distinguished judicial 
body in the world. When they de- 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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PERSONALITIES 


WHO’S WHO in the NEWS 


CRIME EXPERT 
Miss Henrietta Additon is the first 
woman intendent of the prison 


section of Westfield State Farm, only 


for women 
New York State. 
=| She is responsible 
for the are of 
almost 600 delin- 
quent women and 
girls in the farm’s 
two branches. She 
must supervise the 
operation of the 
prison farms, the 
cannery, the laun- 


Wide World 
MISS ADDITON 
dry, a herd of cows and droves of pigs. 
She said she had never had any experi- 
ence in cow and pig management, but 
ed to find out about it soon. 


e reformatory section of the farm, 
which houses first-offenders, has 
various training programs for the girls. 
Miss Additon said even have a 
school where the girls learn to become 
beauticians. They practice on each 
other, she said, and as a result the girls 
in the reformatory are a well groomed 
lot. “It is a problem to find a place in 
the community for them after they come 
out,” she added. “I think that is one of 
the most important things.” (See Prob- 
lem of Democracy, B14) 

Now 52, Miss Additon has graying 
hair, and dark brown eyes. She has a 
calm manner, and smiles frequently 
during ‘conversation. Long r i 
as an authority on crime prevention and 
juvenile delinquency, Miss Additon was 
Sixth uty Police Commissioner of 
New York City from 1930 to 1934. She 
was in charge of the newly organized 
Crime Prevention Bureau. In 1939, Miss 
Additon was director of welfare and 
housing activities at the World’s Fair. 
Among her duties were the supervision 
of lost children and juveriile delinquents. 


“MILITANT PACIFIST” i 
Inventor Lester P. Barlow calls him- 
self “a militant pacifist.” He hopes to 
end wars by inventing a bomb so dead- 
that nations won't risk conflicts in the 
ture. Barlow’s plans for liquid oxygen- 
carbon bombs so impr the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee recently that 
reports of the meeting were burned lest 
a foreign power obtain his formula. 
This was a useless mca ip because 
other nations — particularly Germany — 
know all about liquid pcs por 
But, according to Barlow and his co- 
worker George Holdrer of New York, 
gee other country is 
able to make safe 
liquid oxygen-car- 
bon bombs because 
they lack the nec- 


essary supplies of 
soft is carbons. 
A stocky, plain- 


€ man, 

low has battled 
Wide Worls with War Depart- 

BARLOW ment officials ever 
since he won a court award for more 
than $600,000 for patent infringements 
on bombs he .perfected for the U. S. 
Government during the World War. 
War and Navy Department heads have 
agreed to test Barlow's bomb. 
. Like John Garand, inventor of the 
army's new semi-automatic rifle, Barlow 
is almost wholly self-educated. After 
joining the navy in 1904, Barlow in- 
stalled the first wireless station in the 
Pacific, at Guam, and later was lent to 
the Japanese government as a consulting 
engineer. navy in 1908, 
Barlow worked a Mexican mini 
company. Later, he joined Pancho V 
la’s rebel army, and organized the first 


The following questions aim to help you 
recognize the relation between Cause and 
Effect. The number at the end of the latter 
sentence indicates the page on which the 
information may be found. With each 
of sentences, mark the Cause, C; the Ef- 


fect, E. 

1. a. Many probation officers are im- 
properly trained for their work. 

1. b. A great many probation officers 


not do good work. (14, 15) 
8. a, Our jails are over-crowded. 
8. b. A few lees are released with- 
out reason. (14, 15) 
4. a. Every state but one has a juvenile 
court. 
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ANOTHER “TIGER” 

During the World War, France had 
a new Premier about exery six months 
until Georges “The Tiger” Clemenceay 
took charge of the government. After 
about seven months of the t war, 
France's Chamber of Deputies has stert- 
ed a new search for a Premier to i] 
“The Tiger's” shoes and break up Hit- 
ler’s “sitdown” war. For the moment, 
France believes this man is Paul Rey. 
naud, Finance Minister in the cabinet 

i ip in ace of criticism over 
his conduct of the war. 

Germany said Reynaud’s selection 
means a war to the bitter end. a 
foe of the Nazis, the new Premier 
 ateag to speed up the war and give 

some action. His “win-the-war” 
cabinet includes three former Premiers 
of France — including Daladier as De- 

fense Minister. 
This sérves as a re- 
minder that if Rey- 
naud does not 
a majority vote in 
the. Chamber of 


uties he ma 
aot up as an or 
Premier” before he 
has a chance to 
tackle Germany. 
His position is 
shaky at best because, e Daladier, 
Reynaud is an in dent with no 
ing him. 
ed one of the most 
in French politics, en. 
playing a “lone role and spent 


much of his time criticizing France's 
harassed Finance Ministers. Appointed 
Reynaud France out of a deep 
financial rut by ru slashing ex- 
penses and increasing taxes. This stiff 
medicine outraged labor and liberal 


military bombing squadron. In 1916 he _ leaders, but it business and dem- 
invented the first aerial bomb capable onstrated that Reynaud could do more 
of detonating above the ground. than just criticize. 


Social Studies Quiz 
(Answers on Page 16) 

4. b. When first offenders mingle with 
habitual criminals, their behavior grows 
worse. (14, 15) 


are 


mation. 
6. b. Mr. Welles went to Europe. (5, 6) 
7. a. Our government has three branch- 
es: legislative, executive, and judiciary. 
7. b. The colonial leaders. were admir- 
essayist, Montesquieu. 
8. a. No one branch of our government 
can act independently on major issues 


without the approval of one of the other 
branches. 


8. b. The writers of the Constitution de- 
sired a system of “checks and balances” to 
protect the public from the power of a 
personal despot. (9) . 

9 a. Our world has much more 


ems which can 
be handled only by trained and 
in the government. (16) 
0. a. Our early political leaders divided 
into Federalists and Repub- 


licans. 
10. b. Hamilton was the of 
the merchants, bankers, man acturers, and 
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AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


THE HEADLINES 


PUBLISHED FOR AMERICANS By Ryllis 


and Omar Goslin 


MAGINE in a strange land, 
unable phar language of the 
ple who lived there. You would 
not be able to understand what they 
said, and you could not make them 
understand anything you might want to 
to them. You d feel terribly iso- 
lated, cut off from your fellowmen, and 
the consequences might be sad indeed 
unless you found some way of making 
needs and racy own. You 
would begin to realize im ce 
of those ye sounds 
which provide for us a method of com- 
munication. 

Next, try to imagine that lived 
in own were bad 
or magazines and never a aper. 
You would be completely cut off from 
the world of ideas, past, present, or fu- 
ture. You would know little of what was 
going on in the world outside, unless 
of course you had a fadic. ; 

In contrast with such a situation, the 
modern community can read in its daily 
newspaper about events that happened 
the same day on the other side of the 
world. It has a library filled with the 
best that has been thought and written 
in the fields of literature, science, reli- 
gion, philosophy, art. And it is continu- 
ally being supplied with magazines con- 
taining a wide variety of reading matter. 

The picture on this page gives some 
ry vast increase the number 

azines and newspa 
nea are ‘ublished here in the United 
tates, 


Two Great Inventions : 
Language has been called the great- 
est of human inventions. And next to 
language in is writing or a 
od of putting down symbols so 
that they can be read and understood 
by others. The greatest advance in his- 
in thle was the invention of 
inting with movable types by Johannes 
enberg about 1440. The an- 
of this epochal event, as well 
4s several other anniversaries connected 
with printing, is being celebrated this 
year throughout the world. This busi- 
ness of recording events or of commu- 
nicating ideas has made a tremendous 
contribution to the progress of civiliza- 
ton. But in modern times it has become 
nee important, particularly in 


countries where sound govern- 


ment rests on a general understanding 
of issues and an intelligent public opin- 
fon. Someone has said that every right- 


eous cause is ages 2 the me- 
dium of printing, and ev cause 
is weakened. 


America’s Contribution 

There is a close relationship between 
truth and freedom, between knowledge 
and liberty, between education and 
democracy. Those who wrote the Amer- 
ican Constitution laid great emphasis 
on the freedom of the press as well as 
on freedom of thought and speech, It is 


not strange, therefore, that Americans 
should have made such great contribu- 
tions to the art of printing. 

It was an American named Richard 
Hoe who speeded up the presses, gave 
us the rotary press and made modern 
newspapers possible. It was an Ameri- 
can named William Bulloch who found 
out how to feed paper through a press 
so that newspapers could be printed by 
the mile instead of by the page. Another 
American, Henry Wise W improved 
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“ILLITERACY Class I: illiterates per 1000 


Class IV: 40-72 illiterates per 1000 


— 


dustry ranks first in the number of estab- 
lishments, first in the value added 
manuf; , first in the number of 


invented the and monotype third in wages paid, fifth in number of 

machines which revolutionized the art wage earners fas distinguished from 

of printing. salaried employees), and fifth in value 
of products, exceeded only steel 

A Major Industry and rolling mill products, motor 
vehicles, meat packing, and 


Today the Graphic Arts Industry is 
the largest of all American industries. 
This includes, of course, printing, pub- 
lishing and allied industries but not the 
ink industries or the 


ting machinery. Accord- 


figures, this printing and publishing in- 


go back a hundred years 
more, we realize that the growth 

blishing business in this country has 
a even more amazing. In 1810 only 
359 cals and newspapers were 
published in the United States. By 1932 


Class I: 414-626 subscribers per 1000 
Class II: 357-406 subseribers per 1000 = gi} 
Class III: 317-347 subseribers per 1000 Wii) 
Class IV: 213-315 subseribers per 1000 _{iill 


MAGAZINE 
CIRCULATION 


those earlier days but we can be sure 
that the number of copies printed was 
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there were 16,706. It is too bad that we | 
16-24 illiterates per 1000 = 
BY STATES cinss Ill: 26-38 illiterates per 1000 
wi\== Americans love their ines and 
there is litle doubt that 
weekly periodicals are powerful 
in developing popular taste and mould. 
ing public opinion. Their 
We rose 87 million copies a month ip 
ae 1899 to 183 million in 1929, Certain 
rel over two million copies of each 
Journal, Woman's Home Companion, 
Story, Saturday Evening Post, Colliers, 
Liberty, and Life. 
int 
| 
on this by carrying the throu: 
the press to that tons the 
high speed was applied. And two other = 
Americans, Mergenthaler and Lanson, es, firs es pai 
sivel 
book 
== Book 
ret ; not 
av 
cin 
«CLASS V STATES Book 
ers. | 
perce 
- joy 1 
The Daily Paper ay 
culation of newspapers in this county ti 
indicates that they are equally popula en 
Between 1881 and 1915 the milli 
though the number ef papers published 
re declined somewhat after that year, the wid 
circulation has steadily increased. In .. 
1850 was a daily ere publ 
1930 the number of subscribers 
| daily newspaper is pretty much In 
has increased chiefly because indic 
to i outside the city 804 
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towns prefer to read the daily from the 


by city rather than the local paper 
eri fig a weekly. But the farmer 


still buys his news along with ee 
and 


— among the states. States with 
er 
rat have more subscribers, as the map 


ork, 
per 1,000 population, w in 
Roath Carolina and Arkansas only 80 


the redastlaa of And because 
are the most t products 
of the publishing business, they are still 


the most important activity. However, 
today only a very few of the thirty or 
af thousand printing establishments 
in this country are devoted either exclu- 
sively or largely to the printing of 
books. Bookbinding is a industry. 
Book paper accounts for only a small 

of the nation’s total paper con- 
sumption. The illustrating of is 
not a major ity of artists or en- 
gravers, while the designing of books 
claims the attention of only a few of the 
350,000 people who make a living in 
the graphic arts. 

Nevertheless the number of books 
published in this country is almost stag- 
poring. Every week hundreds of new 

ks are announced by their publish- 
ers. Of most titles only a few d 
copies are printed and sold, but a small 
percentage are fortunate enou 
y many reprintings so that 

of copies distributed runs into the 
hundreds of thousands. Once in a gen- 
eration there may be a best seller 


Gone With the Wind which sells by the 


million. Book uction reached an all 
time high in this country in 1927 when 
a 470 million of books 
and pamphlets were print 

Last year 10,640 new books were 


largest group 


In third come books on soci- 
and economics with 854 titles, 
indicating the t-day interest in 


social and economic problems. 
major classifications are 
804 titles, religion with 


copies per 
CIRCULATION Class 111: 333- 423 copies per 1000 
Class IV: 205- 303 copies per 1000 
Class V: 87- 194 copies per 1000 


and drama 658, bi 628, 
ture 584, and 

In spite of the large number of books 
that are constantly coming off the ‘ 
only a relatively small number of the 
people of this country ever have a 
chances to see the new books. The num- 
ber of bookstores in this country is amaz- 
ingly small and most libraries can afford 
to buy only a few new titles each year. 
Moreover, as the map below shows, 
there is wide variation among the states 
in the number of library books available. 


Not for All Americans ‘ 


We take great in this country 
in our system, in our free 


millions of newspa 
people of certain states have little 
chance to read and understand what is 


illiteracy, poverty, lack of transporta- 


tion facilities, inadequate budgets for 
education—a strange phenomenon in the 
richest country in the world and the 


greatest democracy. 


CIRCULATION 


LIBRARY BOOK Class I: 5.9-9.1 books per capita 
Class II: 4.2-5.4 books per capita 


Class Ill: 2.5-4.1 books per capita 
Class IV: 1.0-2.4 books per capita 
Class V: 0.3-1.0 books per capita 
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tual situation. We see that, in spite of . 
going on in the modern world. The 
reasons for this lack of opportunity are 
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wide variety of subject matter. Only & 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


DEMOCRACY. 


ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 


than a condition to be remedied by pre- 
ventive measures. You can be 
that the problem of public health is not 
handled the same way. Doctors, for ex- 
ample, fight typhoid fever epidemic by 
trying to cure persons who are sick. 
But they don’t stop there. Health of- 
ficers seek the cause for the epidemic 
and try to remedy it by preventive 
measures, such as water purification 
plants, sewage disposal systems, and 
other sanitation projects. Doctors and 
health officers know that “an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
Unfortunately, too many ‘0 
on paying for the “pound i al 
policemen, criminal courts, reform 
schools, and prisons. They ignore the 
“ounce of prevention”—juvenile courts, 
probation and parole systems, and 
prison schools—that might help reduce 
the number of criminals in America. 
They forget that there is little evidence 
that harsh punishment keeps people 
from committing crimes. Yous ago, 
when pickpockets were hanged in pub- 
lic as an example that “crime does not 
pay,” other pic ets went among the 
crowds watching the execution and car- 
ried on their trade within sight of the 


gallows! 
In Problem of Democracy number 24, 


The Jail Problem, (Schol., March 25, 
p- 14) we outlined plans to reduce the 
number of “students” in our “Alcatraz 

oe and city lock-ups. 
Here's how con 
out, 


“Crime Schools” 

Not man the juvenile 
a Roe oe 16 who had 
committed a crime) was sentenced to a 
reform school until he was 21. This 
treatment was supposed to “reform” 
him. Usually, it merely placed the boy 
among more experienced delinquents 
who taught him new ways to commit 
crimes. A better name for “reform” 
schools is “crime schools.” Finally, in 
1899, Chicago decided that it was bet- 
ter—and cheaper—to straighten out a 
misguided youth before he was branded 
a criminal than to reform a convict 
schooled in prison. A juvenile court 
was established to handle delinquent 
children. In-many cases, the chi 
were released “on probation” and their 
conduct was supervised by probation 
officers who tried to help them break 
bad all states, ex 
one, have juvenile courts. Beginnin 
with Massachusetts in 1878, a aie 
of states have some system of probation 
for adults who the courts feel wil “go 
straight” if given another chance. 
Criminals Are Made, Not Born 

Probation seeks to “make the punish- 
ment fit the criminal rather than the 
crime.” It txies to reform offenders, 
not inflict suffering. And it costs the 
state less than one-tenth as much as im- 
prisonment. Listen to Charles L. Chute, 
executive director of the National Pro- 
bation Association: 

“Take the life of Willy Jones, a 
21, found guilty of be cd 


Instead of being sent to an institution, 
(below right) many youthful offenders 
could be saved from a life of crime if 
given a private hearing by a sympathetic 
juvenile court judge (left) and placed 
in the care of a trained probation officer. 
Photo from National Probation Association 


well on the road 
stepfather jobless, school im 
sible because: of ‘the: taunts i fellows, 
“Willy and the gang set out to get the 
Willy is captured and 
sent to an institution again Another 
e, another store robbed, “sent up” 
again, e, a third burglary, this time 
prison, and the third discharge an- 


Dave’s family und is similar to 
that of Willy a 19 he is brought 
into court charged with theft, and is turned 
over to the Probation Department. The 
probation officer wins Dave's confidence 
and the boy breaks with the gang to which 
he belonged. He is aided in getting a job, 
and encouraged to “go straight.” Seven- 
teen years later—in 1 Dave is a well- 
to-do businessman and a good citizen. 


pee treatment cost the state less than 

ponents of probation say it “cod- 
aes criminals of pur 
ishing . But may we ask—Was 
the punishing of Willy more effective 


MarchefTime 
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to life imprisonment in Sing Sing. 
tenement home in the city’s slums. Poverty 
the house. No encouragement 
His outlet for fun, a gang 
a + «+ The judge sends 
12-year-o. to an institution for 
N ounce of prevention is worth a a? ale 
A pound venile delinquents, where he makes 
problem would be nearer a solu- 
tion if people took this well-known i ‘ 
ing more seriously. Too many peop 
: look upon crime as something to be 
fought with harsh punishment, rather 
Dest 
men 
ceed 
duty 
other t, the fo oltense and convic- 
: tion, leading to prison for life . . . At the “= 
today he is a criminal...” Pr 
ies 
The Cost of Crime “per 
Willy has learned that “crime does pay 
not pay.” But how. much will it cost And 
. the state to teach him that lesson? The wor 
answer should interest In of s 
dollars and cents the cost of convicting basi 
Willy, and housing him in institutions, 
- jails and prisons will add up to nearly Cas 
te $20,000 before he dies! And the cost A 
| of police maintenance, — building less 
; costs and upkeep, and the loss of Willy Ag 
&g as a wage eamer are, not included. tim 
Now, consider the case of Dave Smith. 000 
of 1 
som 
and 
a) 
dan 
all 
ail 
: nile 
con 
cou 
Are 
the 
alty 
e \ 
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Despite the obstacles faced by paroled 


men, a surprisingly large number suc- . 


ceed in “going straight.” It is the public’s 
duty to help these parolees “make good.” 


—o cheaper—than the “coddling” of 
Dave 
Probation does have its faults. But 
these faults can be blamed mainly on 
“penny-pinching” officials who under- 
pay and over-work probation officers. 
And on the appointment of “party 
workers” as pedbetion officers, instead 
of selecting well-trained officers on the 
basis of a civil service examination. 


Case Loads & Crime 
A probation officer should be no 
less well trained than is a school teacher. 
A good probation officer can save many 
times his cost in money (compare $20,- 
000 with $400), if he has a case load 
of not more than 50 probationers. Yet 
some officers have case loads of 300 
and even 500 persons to supervise. Such 
a system of probation is as costly and 
oe as the old system of sending 
all first-offenders to reform schools or 
jails. (You should investigate the juve- 
nile court and probation system in your 
community. Is the judge of the juvenile 
court a man who understands children? 
officers selected for 
eir ability or for their “party loy- 
alty”?) 
We found that probation is a sub- 
Ewing Galloway 


25. PROBATION AND PAROLE 
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We Must Do More than Fight Crime by Punishment. 
“An Ounce of Prevention”? Often is More Effective. 


stitute for imprisonment. Parole is ‘ 
rogram for keeping an eye on e 
to: (1) Help them live down their past 
and make good, and (2) To return 
them to prison, or discipline them, if 
they make no effort to succeed or ac- 
y commit additional crimes. All 
states have a parole board which exam- 
ines a prisoner’s record and “parole” 
him under the supervision of a parole 
officer if the board thinks he will be- 
have. This the 
“parolee” o an tries 
to get him ng If the “parolee” fails 
te “go straight” he can be sent back to 
rison. 


Critics of parole say it lets an of- 
fender out of prison too early, and “cod- 
dles” him at the expense of gooey 
citizens. They believe a prisoner shoul 
serve his full time as punishment for 
his crime. But these critics overlook 
the fact that parole is not just a reward 
for “good behavior” in prison. It is 
based on the belief that prison should 
reform as well as punish a man. Under 
a good prison training and parole sys- 
tem the prisoner is prepared to go back 
and take his place in society. Parole is 
no threat to law-abiding citizens. It 
actually gives society more control over 
criminals than if they were made to 
serve their full sentence and were then 
released without supervision. Further- 
more, we cannot keep all our criminals 
in prison for their full terms. Why? One 
parole officer of a progressive state ex- 


The parolee (left) failed to “make 
good because few employers will hire 
“ex-cons.” Society rejected him so the 
prison takes him again. The convict 
(right) is keeping up with the outside 


-world by listening to his radio. More 


effort must be made to train pris- 
oners to take their place in society. 


lains: “I regret to admit,” he sa’ 
while prisons .. . are better 
than most, their copeity is limited, 
with the result that if we did not parole 
even the more dangerous criminals our 
prisons would simply be unable to hold 
all the convicted criminals . . This 
is an amazing statement. What can be 
done about it? Plainly, the states must 
improve their training and parole 
ems to reform men and help them 
go straight” when they get out. 


Changes Needed 

Friends of parole are the first to ad- 
mit that few states have good parole 7 
tems. Parole has not worked well 
cause it hasn’t been given a fair trial. 
Only the Federal government and the 
States of New York, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and California, provide truly efficient 
supervision of parolees. Some states 
use unpaid, volunteer parole officers. 
Others have officers with a case load of 
500 parolees to watch. Many state 
ome are run by politicians in league 
with criminal elements. 

Under the Federal le em 
only three out of every 100 for 
misbehaved seriously enough to justify 
their return to prison. States can equal 
this record if they take parole out of 

litics and select trained parole officers 

y civil service tests. Well-paid, well- 
trained parole officers would cost about 
one-seventh of what is spent keepin 
criminals in prison. Unfortunately, crit- 
ics of parole feel that only — 
commit crimes. Newspa ay u 
that a fire is more than a 
“fire-proof” building, and a parolee who 
breaks the law is more exciting than 
the thousands of parolees who “go 
straight.” 
Ewing Galloway 
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GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP 


Balance of Powers 
(Concluded from page 9) 


cide that an act or law is unconstitu- 
tional, they do not “veto” it, as some 
say. They merely declare that it is 
not in accord with our fundamental 
rules as agreed on. That is a very 
different matter. To make them 
agree may require only a re-draft- 
ing of a carelessly written statute or, 
perhaps, an amendment to the Consti- 
tution. When that instrument was being 
discussed in the Convention of 1787 it 
was suggested that the Court should 
have a veto power, but the suggestion 
was discarded because the President 
was to have the veto power if he 
thought a law unwise, and the Court 
only the right to declare that a law did 
not square with the fundamental law. 
That is all that the Court has ever done. 
It has never vetoed a law. It has only 
declared that it did not agree with the 
Constitution, and that it must either be 
drawn so that it would, or that there 
must be an amendment by the le 
to the Constitution, if eg ished it. 
The difference between this and the 
veto power may be indicated mathe- 
matically. Most of the vast mass of 
work done by the Supreme Court has 
nothing to do with passing on the con- 
stitutionality of laws. In more than 150 
years it has declared less than 80 Acts 
of Congress unconstitutional, whereas 
our Presidents have vetoed over 1100 
Acts. If all Acts of Congress may be 
— to represent the consi 

ill of the people, it is evidently not the 
Judiciary but the Executive which has 

most frequently blocked them. 
Democracy tends to be slow and 
clumsy, but so far we have found no 
other form of government under which 
the individual retains so much freedom 
to think as he likes, say what he likes, 
and do what he likes. In preserving 
we Americans believe 
in the balance of powers to prevent an 
undue concentration in any one quar- 
ter. In the course of our hi the 
balance has swayed this way and that 
in different periods. In the days of 
Andrew Jackson, in the 1830's, many. 
ple feared that the Executive was 

: ing too powerful at the 
of the other as When Woodrow 
Wilson wrote his volume on Congres- 
stonal Government in the 1880's he 
feared that Congress was unduly ab- 
sorbing the powers of the President. In 
our own day there is again fear of the 
Executive encroaching too much on the 
others. At intervals people have rebelled 
against the Supreme Court for decisions 
which seemed to halt what they believed 
to be gr ae But in 150 years the 
balance, swaying from time to 
time, has kept us free, and I do not 


believe that anything else can. We live 
in an age of personal dictators on the 
one hand, and of great enfranchised 
masses on the other. Either the indi- 


vidual or the mass may menace the - 


liberties of the ordinary citizen. For us 
in America, who have dreamed the 
- American dream of opportunity for each 
and all to rise as as they can, our 
best protections, in my opinion, are the 
Bill of Rights in our Constitution, and 
the maintaining of that balance of 
powers which can alone ensure our re- 
ceiving the benefits of that Bill of 
Rights. 


A Fourth Branch of Government? 

In closing so brief an article on so 
great a topic, we may mention one 
point which is disturbing many students 
of the present situation. The ce of 
powers was devised and put into prac- 
tice in order that our government should 
always remain one of laws and not of 
men. A new situation has arisen in re- 
cent years. In the world of today, and 
even more in the more complex world 
of tomorrow, with which you now in 
high school will have to deal, we have 


no longer only the three departments 
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of government frequently mentioned, 
By neeessity, government has had 
— its field of activity. We 

ve to create almost innumerable 
commissions, State or Federal, to deal 
with one and another p! of our s0- 
cial and economic . State | 
tures or Congress in creating these 
missions not logislate in 
They have had to leave much in the 
way of regulations to the members of the 
Commissions. In other words, we are 
of government, not considered in the 
tion old form of balance 

powers. regulations, made 
three, four or five men under general 
instructions by Con may carry all 
the force of laws, including heavy fines 
and prison sentences, anid may lie more 
or less outside our accustomed frame of 
governmental divisions and philosophy. 
The balance of powers breaks down 
somewhat here, and we may face, 
from this ~~ a government of men 
and not of laws, which we have hither. 
to tried to avoid, This is one of the most 
important problems which you new cith 
zens who have to carry on will be called 
upon to face. 


Light of History 
(Concluded from page 7) 
tenacious that South-West alliance has 
been. Yet from the beginning, too, there 
has been Northern support. Aaron Burr 
brought New York to Jefferson in 1800; 
Van Buren, equally astute, carried New 
York and Pennsylvania for Jackson. 
With the of big cities, since the 
Civil War the Democratic party has 
tended to become Northern and urban. 

Throughout most of its history the 
Democratic party has been able to count 
upon the support of the “solid South.” 
This has had a curious and interesting 
effect upon our national politics. South- 
ern support to the party is largely a con- 
sequence of the experience of the South 
during the Civil War and Reconstrac- 
tion, and only once, since that time, has 
it been seriously broken. The fact that 
the Democrats can count pretty surely 
on Southern rt has tended to make 
them take the South for granted and 
concentrate w winning the North 
and the West. It is an instructive fact 
that since the Civil War the Democratic 

has not nominated a sin 
thern candidate to the Presidency 
(though Wilson was born in Virginia). 

We pointed out, in an earlier article, 
that American parties do not have con- 
sistent principles or policies. The Demo- 


Key to Social Studiee Quiz 
1. @, c; 2. 3. c, 4 5. ©, 


cratic pay. began as a party of states 
rights and strict construction. It op- 
posed the tariff, internal improvements, 
and the centralizing tendencies of Ham- 
ilton’s followers. Yet it has, when con- 
-venient, abandoned all of these 
tions. Not even on the tariff has it 
consistent, and the periods of most rapid 
centralization of national power have 
been those of Democratic rule — the 
Wilson and the F. D. Roosevelt admin- 
istrations. We pointed out that parties 
exist by virtue of loyalty, tradition, and 
organization, and by their ability to ad- 
just themselves readily to new condi 
tions. Democratic fowalty has long been 
proverbial; it is said that Democrats 
Fai more bitterly among themselves 
do other party followers, but that 
they always unite at the polls to vote 
the party ticket. Until recently the 
have had available 
much money as their opponents co 
command; what they have had is the 
support of powerful local organizations 
like Tammany Hall or Tom Taggart’s 
Indiana machine. - 
The Democratic party is the oldest 
litical in America — perhaps in 
worl has held = 
ently and for longer peri 
Historically it has been 
the most national of our parties. It has 
had b leaders: Jefferson, Jackson, 
Clev 


d, Wilson and F. D. Roosevelt, - 


House, such as Douglas, Tilden, 
Bryan. 
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Printing Has a Birthday 


DIALOGUE 


In which Mr. L., the Librarian, and Mr. B., the Bookselle OL - > 


Discuss the 500th Anniversary of the Invention of Printing ©“, ‘ 
Dialogue by Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt VES; 


L.: Good morning, Mr. B. __- 

B.: Good morning, Mr. L. Nice 
to see you here, 

L.: I wanted to talk to you about 
this anniversary business. You know, 
the 500th anniversary of the inven- 
tion of printing. 

B.: Oh, yes, it looks as though they 
were putting on quite a show. 

L.: Yes, the idea has taken hold 
surprisingly well. Of course, 500 
years makes quite a birthday, don’t 
you think? 

B.: Yes, I do. It's a long time. 
But come to think of it, that’s not 
really very long ago, a time when we 
had no books, 500 years. 

L.: I suppose that depends on 
what you mean by “books.” I always 
feel a book means pages between 
covers and that, of course, is much, 
much older. 

B.: I wonder how much older. 
Do we know? 

L.: We don’t have a_birth date, 
no. But we know what was there 
before these books. The Greeks and 
Romans, you remember, had rolls, 
not bound volumes. But sometime 
toward the end of the Roman em- 
pire, when Christianity became an 
established religion, the “codex” 
came in, and that is practically the 
book as we have it i 

B.: —_ of course, that it was 
written and not printed. That must 


have made a tremendous difference. 


L.: Yes and no, It did in every- 
thing that had to do with production 
and distribution. But not in appear- 
ance, at least, not at first. To the 
reader that earlier change from the 
roll to the codex was a far more 


radical one than the change from 


manuscript to printed book. 

B.: Do you mean that people did 
not realize the importance of Guten- 
berg’s invention? Did not see, and 
feel, what a tremendous thing was 
hapening right before their eyes? 

L.: I have often wondered about 
that, Gutenberg himself knew, of 
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Drawings by Fritz Kredel 


ohannés Guten 
From 2 painting by F. 


afver the wood engraving by Professor Karl Mahr of Bertin. Qngraved on 
inoleum in four colors by Onto W. Fubrmann, director of the Division of 
Graphic Fires of New York University, and lchographed from proofe of che 
original blocks by the Duenewald Drinting Corporation, New York, 
‘eoneribution to the nation-wide observance of the sooth anniversary of the 


Up until 500 years ago all printing 
was done by hand, a process so labori- 
ous and so slow that books were rare 
and costly objects available only to a 
handful of scholars. Few hadi mastered 
the art of reading or had access to the 
archives where those rare parchment 
books were guarded so carefully. Then, 
about 1440, Johannes Gutenberg gave 
the world one of the greatest inventions 
in the history of man—the printing 
press—marking a new and glorious era 
in the progress of the human race. 

Celebrations of this 500th anniversary 
of the invention of printing are being 
held all over the civilized world during 
the year of 1940, Schools, libraries, 
museums, newspapers, magazines, and 
individuals are honoring the birthday of 
this great event. And by a strange, and 
convenient coincidence. Americans are 
also celebratng three other anniversaries, 
all to do with printing. Four hundred 
years ago, in 1540, the first printing 
press was set up in the New World— 
in Mexico City. Three hundred years 
ago, in 1640, Stephen Daye printed the 
first book in Colonial America, in what 
is now Cambridge, Massachusetts. And 
two hundred and fifty years ago the first 
paper mill, so necessary to printing, 
was opened. This dialogue, and Mr. 
Mencken’s account of his first printing 
press are only part of Scholastic’s cele- 
bration. We celebrate the invention of 
printing on press day 32 times a year! 


course. He would not otherwise 
have devoted his_life and happiness, 
sacrificed everything he ever had, for 
his invention. And the people close 
to him knew and understood. From 
the business end, as a matter of fact, 
they understood a little too well. But 
I think the rest of the world was a 
little slow to catch on. 


B.: I think I know what you 


mean. You have an idea that it 


might have seemed a little fantastic 
to them, not really practical. Like 
the way people felt about the first 
steam engine, the first telephone, 
submarine, airplane. 

L.: That's part of it, surely, but 
not everything. You remember the 
old proverb about necessity being 
the mother of invention? Well, I’ve 
made a bit of a study of how books 
were made previous to printing and 
there is one very curious thing. You 
can actually feel how people were 
getting oy sa printing long be- 

ore they knew anything about it. 
The early 15th century manuscripts 


show it. Paper instead of parchment. 


German, English, French, Italian in- 


stead of Latin. Boccaccio and Chau- 
cer instead of St. Augustine and the 
venerable Bede. Ordinary, legible 
writing instead of elaborate letter- 
ing. And another thing. No more 
monks, slowly writing away in soli- 
tary cells, but secular scribes, school- 
masters, town clerks, notaries, band- 
ing together in urban workshops and 
starting a sort of mass production of 
manuscripts. 

B.: ‘And how about block print- 
ing? 

L.: That fits nght into the picture. 
There has been a lot of dispute 
about the dates of the early block 
books, I know, whether they came 
before or after real printing with 
movable type. I see no reason why 
all these things could not have hap- 
pened more or less simultarieously. 

B.: Thats an interesting thought. 
You mean that people simply tried, 


Note: In English Edition, pages 5 to 16 (Social Studies Seetion) are omitted. 
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by all sorts of methods, to make 


books more cheaply and more quick- , 


ly and in greater quantities? . 
L.: Exactly. And I think that 
Gutenberg’s invention, the printing 


“Toward the end of the Roman Empire 
«+ the ‘codex’ came in, and that is prac- 
tically the book as we have it today.” 


from movable type, did not stand 
out at once as the real, final solution 
which it turned out to be! 

B.: Would you say then, that. he 
just Pres on what he found, 
went one step further? 

L. No, I wouldn't. I definitely 
think he did more than that. 

B.: Well, let’s see. You mentioned 
me a moment ago. That came 

om China, didn’t it? And so did 
And that meant print- 
ing ink and the knowledge of how 
to get an impression. 

L.: Quite right, and more than 
that. The Chinese apparently even 
knew how to cast single, movable 
letters, and they passed their knowl- 
edge on to the Koreans, who defi- 
nitely made bronze type about 30 
years before Gutenberg’s experi- 
ments. 

1s that really certain? 

L.: Yes. There is a lot of that type 
left in Korea and all the information 
about it. Do you know that there are 
some pieces in this country?- The 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York has some, and they have some 
at the Columbia Library. I imagine 
those places will put this type on 
view during their celebrations. 

B.: But there you are. I don't see 


how there was much left for Guten- 
berg to invent. 

L.: I don’t agree. Tl grant you 
_ paper came from China and so did 


block Lewy and Gut as 
many others, knew about it. I doubt 
though, if he, or anyone else in Eu- 
rope knew about the Chinese, or 
rather; Korean bronze . And 
yet, even if he did, he still was a 
great inventor. First of all, Far East- 
ern printing, like the writing that 
preceded it, has characters that wx 
resent words and syllables, not single 
letters as in our alphabet. And then, 
the Chinese used no press, They 
made their impressions by rubbing, 
and therefore did not have to bother 
about getting a really even surface to 
print from. | 

B.: Whereas Gutenberg, with his 
press, did have to make sure about 
that, true enough. 

L.: Yes. He had to make the bed 
of his press, the tops of all his 
and the printing plate really parallel. 
You know, we take all this for grant- 
ed nowadays, but just think what it 
meant to work it out for the first 
time. The business of the press, once 
you had it figured out, was not so 
difficult. The real problem was the 

. He had to make that was 
really of equal height throughout— 
not just almost. He also had to make 
it really square, so that he could set 
it together into words and lines, and 
the lines into columns ‘and pages, 
and come out perfectly even 
around. The real trick was his cast- 
ing mould, a mould which would 
make. type that would answer all 
these exacting requirements, and 
that’s what he managed. Everything 
else was comparatively easy after 
that. 

B.: I think I agree with you. That 
was a tremendous achievement for 
one man in the span of one lifetime. 
Tell me, you don’t suppose there 
were others in Europe doing the 
same thing? What about Coster and 
all these other rival claims one reads 
about? And didn’t he have any help? 

L.: Of course, he had, although 
he tried very hard not to let too 
many people in on his secret, at 
least while he was experimenting. 
About the other claims we dont 
know very much. There is no reason 
why others, with or without connec- 
tion with Gutenberg, should not 
have tried something similar. There 
are perfectly good documents about 
something going on in Avignon, but 
there are no remnants of what may 
have been produced there, 

B.: And Holland? 
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L.:. Possible, but hard to substan- 
tiate. -You see, there is no getting 
away from the fact that Guten 
was a real person, that we have 
ample legal records of his activities, 
and that these records check per. 
fectly with the earliest examples of 
printing in Mainz, from about 1440 
on. Moreover, and that seems to me 
to clinch the matter, it was from his 
workshop in Mainz that i 
went forth into other cities, up the 
Main and up and down the Rhine 
and eventually all over the continent 


and England . 


B.: And America. Isn’t that part 
of our celebration, the introduction 
of printing into the new world? 

L.: ‘Certainly. Five hundred years 


“People were getting ready for printing 
long before they knew anything about 
it . . . Schoolmasters, town clerks, no 
taries, banding ... and starting a sort 
of mass production of manuscripts.” 


ago Gutenberg, and four hundred 
years ago the first pri 
Mexico City—just about at the time 
of the coming of age of the printed 
book in Europe. You remember, you 
remarked a while ago about the 
great similarity of late manuscripts 
and early printed books. Well, it 
took the ‘euro printers just 
about one hundred years to forget 
they were copying and to make 
books that were definitely designed 
B.: Do you mean that there is & 
connection between that and the 
first printing in Mexico? , 

L.: No, I don’t; except that both 
these things show a greater realiza- 
tion of the power of the press. 

B.: True enough But tell me, can 
you find a similar parallel for the be 
ginning of printing in the North 
American Colonies and the simul- 
taneous developments of European 
printing? 

L.: Let me think a moment—ye, 
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[ think I can» When the first print- 
ing press was established in this 
country in Massachusetts three hun- 
dred years ago progressive European 

inters were just beginning to dis- 
cover that not only books, but news- 
papers could be made on their 
presses. 

B.: Or rather, the printing press 
suggested the newspaper, don’t you 
mean that? 

L.: I do. I mean that the print- 
ing press reached the North Ameri- 
can Colonies at about the time when 
it had developed in Europe to the 
point of great usefulness for Amer- 
ica. Because printing in America, 
despite its academie beginnings in 
Cambridge, developed, grew, con- 


Examining a printed sheet: Bas relief on 
pedestal of Gutenberg statue at Mayence. 


quered the colonies and the nation 
as a means of making the newspaper, 
not as a bookmaking instrument. In 
America the early press made his- 
tory, instead of recording it, as it did 
in Europe in the beginning. In the 
wth of our country the press ful- 
ed a very important, vital func- 
tion. Without the help of the print- 
ers and the press it would have been 
a very different and much harder 
thing, to build our nation. I’m quite 
sure of that. - _ 
B.: Then there is really a very 


ane reason why we should cele- 
te this anniversary, isn’t there? 
L.: There is, even if the world 
looks black today. You know, — 
from every other thought or foes 
about this war, I am sad to thi 


NA} 


“, ,. Koreans made bronze type about 30 
years before Gutenberg’s experiments.” 


that it has made any sort of inter- 
national gesture impossible. It would 
have been nice somehow for all the 
nations to have got together in some 

eful way and for each to show 
what it has done with Gutenberg’s 
original invention, how it has 
veloped, amplified it. 

B.: That would have been nice. 
The United States would have shown 
what they did with newspapers es- 
pecially. Is that your idea? 

L.: Yes, and a little more. You 
remember what I said about neces- 
sity, the mother of invention? Well, 
I think that printing was aprager 4 
invented all over again in the 1 
century. There were entirely new 
needs, a new, industrialized world 
and the old methods were totally in- 
adequate. Woodpulp and power 
presses, composing machines, pho- 
tography were the answer to the 
new demands. America’s contribu- 
tion in all these fields is tremendous. 


‘It has repaid Gutenberg’s gift many 


times over. 
B.: And that is something we 
ought not to forget, particularly in 


a) 


From boughs te hookworm—the artist's conception of the layman's notion of printing. 


this anniversary year. People ought 
to know about all this. We sonia 
do something to bring this knowl- 
edge before the public. 


Reprinted from The Publishers’ Weekly 
by permission of the editor and the author. 


STAMPS COMMEMORATE PRINTING 


Postage stamps are taking a part in ~ 


the ‘ation of the invention of printing. 
Three of the stamps being issued to m 
notable milestones in the development of 
e 


Two bottom pic- 
tures show stamps 
issued by the gov- 
ernment of Mexico 
to commemorate 
the 400th anniver- 
sary of the first 
press 

rought to the New 
World. The stamp 
at the left shows 
Bishop Juan de Zu- 
marraga, who en- 
couraged the print- 
er Esteban Martin 
to bring the first 
small to Mexico. The Bishop wrote 
the religious manuals which were among 
the first ucts from this press. Picture 
at right the house in which the press 
was 


Picture at top shows the stamp issued 
by our Post Office department to celebrate 
800 years of printing in the United States. 
It shows the Stephen Daye press, first in 
Daye was an 
Engli who o a printi 
in Cambridge, 169. 
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MODERN POETRY 


ORNER 


Guest Editor, Carmie S. Wolfe 
Topeka High School, Topeka, Kansas 


ROBERT FROST 


at South Shaftsbury, Vermont, is 

a pair of old shoes which he has 
immortalized in “A Record Stride.” 
One he got wet at Montauk, and the 
other at the Cliff House at San Fran- 
cisco. Today, if he touches his tongue 
to the shoes, on one he carr taste the 
Atlantic; on the other, Pacific salt. 
“One foot in each great ocean is a 
record stride or stretch,” but just so 
today, the — of Robert Front, a 
modern Colossus, spans the whole of 
American poetry and towers above 
it, for he is a major poet, not only in 
regard to this age but in regard to 
the whole of our literature. 

By focusing our attention on the 
experiences of humble people, which 
he treats with deep and reverent 
respect, Frost leads us, by mgs 
casual narrative, sometimes tender, 
sometimes tragic, sometimes humor- 
ous, but never bitter, out and up to 
‘great universal truth. He sees just 
what we all have seen, the common- 
place of life, but he clothes the simple 
with dignity, with suggestion, with 
* new meaning. His utterance trans- 
forms the individual into the uni- 
versal truth, the universal experience; 
his humor delights us; his unique 
turn of thought startles us. “A Con- 
siderable Speck,” in which he tells 
about.a mite that lit on his manu- 
script as he wrote, exemplifies his 

wer delectably; the poem ends: 

On any sheet the least display of 
mind.” 


Robert Frost is a quiet, soft voiced 
man, with thick, waving grey hair, 
and keen grey eyes; the surprising 
thing is that the twinkle is not in his 
eyes but in his voice. He seldom 
wears a hat, but almost always he 
carries a book, clasped with both 
hands, as he starts out for his favor- 
ite recreation, walking. He likes 
young people, and his informal con- 
ferences with young men who have 
learned more, perhaps, from his 
wholesome philosophy of sane living 
than from their college courses, have 


made him the “beloved poet”; for 


I: a closet in Robert Frost’s home 


although Mr. Frost has little use for 
colleges for himself, he has not been 


able to escape them as a man. Ever } 


since his reputation was established 
by the publication of A Boy's Will 
(1913). and North of Boston (1914) 
in England, some college or univer- 
sity has sought his services. 

A Pulitzer Prize winner, a Gold 
Medal poet, Robert Frost is as un- 
pretentious as is his method. Contact 
with him, whether we listen to him 
talk or read his , unfailingly 

ives us further range where “men 

da land more kind than home, more 
large than earth.” Today, “range be- 
yond range even into the realm of 
and religion” challenges 
is mind, but never at any time has 
he been influenced by extremes or 
shifted from the remarkable integ- 
rity, solidarity of purpose, and clarity 
of vision that make his position in 
porty unique. “You cannot look out 
ar; You cannot look in deep.” 

Born in San Francisco, March 26, 
1875, Mr. Frost moved with his 
mother to St. Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, in 1885. He has been a mill- 
hand, a shoemaker, a reporter, a 
teacher, a farmer, a good neighbor, 
a poet in residence, a Fellow of Let- 
ters; today he is “the finest American 
poet, living or dead,” inviting all of 
us to go with him to his high moun- 
tain of escape. But he warns us, “I 
want you to go with me only as far 


as you will go playfully.” The invita- — 


tion is irresistible in e Pasture.” 

Even his epigrammatic remarks 
are poems only the. poet's 
mood to dress them in suitable garb: 

A poem is a reaching out toward ex- 

ion; an effort to find fulfillment. 

A complete is one where an 
emotion finds its thought, and the 
thought has found its words. ae 

Originality is saying something a 
your readers don’t know what Peas are 
going to say until you have said it 

A poet's art lies im seeming to 
threaten the universe and then to save 
it; to make the world seem off balance 
and then to adjust it. 

Don’t let words get in the way of 
ideas. 


ROBERT FROST 


Poetry is such a beautiful risky thin 
there is no insurance for those whe 


write 


The laugh I live for is the laugh of 
recognition; the poet uses words, your 
brain nods, you are together in recogni- 
tion of a mutual joy, sadness, or rise, 

If you have a poet's mind, you luxu- 
riate in little physical items — not only 
outside but inside items. I call them 
items, nuggets of gold, that like a miser, 


‘I hide away in my brain — these 


thoughts that come to me fresh. 

Throw away the word originality; 
substitute “It comes with freshness.” 

It is lonely at the rough stone 
house in South Shaftsbury now for 
no longer does a wife's understand- 
ing greet the poet on his return from 
flower-gathering. 


Flower-Gathering 
I left you in the morning, 
And in the morning glow 
You walked a way beside me 
To make me sad to 
Do you know me in ing 
Gaunt and dusky grey with Yoam- 


hot, 
Or dumb because you know? 


All for me? And not a question 
For the faded flowers gay 
That could take me from beside 


you 
For the ages of a day? 


They are yours, and be the 
measure 

Of their worth for you to treasure, 

The measure of the little while 

That I’ve been long away. 


Reprinted from Collected Poems, by 
Robert Frost, and reprinted here by per 
mission of Henry Holt and Company, 
Publishers. 
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In the Footsteps of Gutenburg 


The Sage of Baltimore Recalls Happy Boyhood Days with a Printing Press 


N November 26, 1888, my 

father sent his bookkeeper 

to the establishment of J. F. 
W. Dorman, at 217 East, German 
Street, Baltimore, and there and then, 
by the bookkeeper’s authorized 
agency, took title to a Baltimore No. 
10 Self-Inker Printing Press and a 
font of No. 214 type. The press cost 
$7.50 and the font of type $1.10, I 
recover these details from the re- 
ceipted bill, which in some strange 
way escaped all the fires, floods, high 
winds, wars, and pestilences that be- 
set Baltimore during the half century 
following, and is still preserved in 
the family archives. The facts it re- 


-veals are of no conceivable interest 


to anyone else on earth, but to me 


they are of a degree of concern bor- 


dering upon the supercolossal, for 
that press determined the whole 
course of my future life. If it had 
been a stethoscope or a copy of Dr. 
Ayers’ Almanac, I might have gone in 
for medicine; if it had been a Greek 
New Testament I might -have pur- 
sued divinity. As it was, I got the 
smell of printers ink up my nose at 
the tender age of eight, and it has 
been swirling through my sinuses 
ever since. In my time, I figure, I 
have consumed and _ dissipated 
enough such ink to load a large 
freight car and enough paper to 
— the Queen Mary draw sixty 
eet. 

The press and type, of course, 
were laid in by my father against 
Christmas, but my brother lie 
and I knew precisely where Christ- 
mas presents were concealed, and 
we had a good took at this one be- 
fore early candlelight on November 
27th. We decided that it was pretty 
nifty, or, as the word was then, nob- 
by. If Charlie comparing it to the 
velocipede that fay in wait for him, 
was bemused by envy, he had only 
himself to blame for he had delayed 
his coming into the world twenty- 
months after me and was still virtual- 
ly illiterate. It was only a couple of 
months before, in fact, that he had 
begun to attend F. Knapp’s Institute, 
and he yet had some difficulty in 
distinguishing between the words 
cat” and “rat.” Compared to him, 
I was so far advanced in litterae 


By H. L. MENCKEN 


humaniores as to be almost a savant. 


-During the previous summer I had 


got down my first book, “The Moose 
Hunters,” and was even then en- 
gaged in exploring the house library 
or another. No doubt this new and 
fevered interest in beautiful letters 
was marked in the household and set 
afloat the notion that a printing press 
would be to my taste. Indeed, I 
probably hinted as much myself. 
If my mother approved, which she 
undoubtedly did, she must have de- 
veloped a certain regret on Christ- 
mas Day, for my father undertook 


My brother Charlie and I knew precisely 
where Christmas presents were con- 
cealed. We had a good look at this one. 


to show me how to work the press, 
and inasmuch as he knew no niore 
about printing than Aristotle and 
had so little mechanical dexterity 
that he could not even lace a shoe or 
tie a necktie, he nade a ghastly mess 
of it. Before he gave it up as a bad 
job, all the ink that came with the out- 
fit had been smeared and slathered 
away, and at least half the type had 


been plugged with it or broken. I ° 


recall clearly that we ran out of 
white cards before noon and had to 
resort to the backs of his business 
cards. By that time all the brass 
gauge pins had been crushed, one 


of the steel guides that held cards or 
paper, against the platen was bent, 
and the mechanism operating the ink 
roller was out of order. It was a sad 
caricature of a printing press that 
went to the cellar at midday, when 
my mother ordered a halt and a 
cleanup. 

Next morning after my father 
shoved off for his office, I unearthed 
it and set to work to scrub the ink 
off it and make it go. Unfortunately, 
I had almost as little skill with my 
hands as my father, so it must have 
been New Year's Day at the earliest 
before I succeeded. My cash takings 
that Christmas had been excellent; 
in fact, I had amassed something on 


-the order of $2 With this money I 


went down to Dorman’s, bought a 
new can of ink and a large bottle of 
benzine, and laid in a new font of 
. With the press there had come 
a font of black letter, and to it, a 
— on the advice of his book- 
eeper, who was an aesthete, my 
father had added one of script. My 
own addition was a prosaic font of 
Roman, with only. I now had 
enough faces tc ‘begin printing on a 
commercial scale. and early in 1889 
I was ready with an announcement 
card. 

Up to this time I had always writ- 
ten my name “Henry L.” or cr 
which last has tay stable 
all my life. My change to “H. L.” 
was not due to any feeling that the 
form better became the dignity of 
a businessman but simply to the fact 
that my father, in the course of his 
Christmas-morning gaucheries, had 
smashed all my black-letter lower- 
case “r”s and I had to cut my coat 
to fit my cloth. During the ensuing 
months I had some accidents of my 
own, and by the time I began to 
print billheads I had wrecked the 


oe cap “M” in my Roman 


ont and was forced to abbreviate 
“Baltimore” to “Balto.” But I still 
had an undamaged “&” in black let- 
ter and also a serviceable Som 
somewhat mangy cap “C”, so I add- 
ed “& Co.” to 
tion of my house. 
So far as I can remember, my 
father was my only customer. His 


taste in typography was not finick y> 


style and designa- 
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When H. L. Mencken was eight years 
old he got the smell of printer’s ink up 
his sinuses, as he tells you himself in 
this excerpt from a chapter in his best- 
selling autobiography, Happy Days 
(Knopf). Today, fifty years later, Mr. 
Mencken (newspaperman, editor, poet, 
playwright, critic, philosopher, authority 
on the American language, and the au- 
thor of more than a dozen books on as- 
sorted subjects) likes to look back on 
that printing press as the first thing that 
made him realize what kind of a career 
he wanted for himself. He started “seri- 
ously” to write when he was twelve, was 
determined to be a journalist by the time 
he graduated from Baltimore Poly- 
technic in 1896, and has been associated 
with the 103-year old Baltimore Sun for 
the past thirty-three years. 

Henry Louis Mencken was born in 
Baltimore in 1880, grew up there, and 
still lives there. He had been working on 
various Baltimore newspapers when, in 
1908 he became literary critic of Smart 
Set Magazine. Later he was made its co- 
editor along with George Jean Nathan, 
famous drama critic. In 1924 these two 
founded the American Mercury, steered 
that green-covered magazine for the 
next nine years. 

Since his resignation from the 
Mercury, little has beén heard from or 
about Mencken, to the regret of his 
friends and relief of his foes. Loud 
praise, however, has greeted each new 
edition of his book, The American Lan- 
guage, which has been continually re- 
vised since its first publication in 1918, 
and is universally acknowledged the 
most informing and diverting book any- 
one has written on our language. 

With the publication of this fragment 
of an autobiography (Happy Days cov- 
ers only the first twelve years of Menc- 
ken’s life, up to what he calls “the brink 
of the terrible teens”), H. L. Mencken 
is again in the news with a book of 
memoirs by a man who knows how to 


and his pride in the fact that I could 

int at all sufficed to throttle such 
eeble qualms as he may have had. 
In February, 1889, he set off to one of 
the annual conventions of the Knights 
Templar, and I applied for, and got, 
the contract for printing his fraternal 
cartes de visite. These cards wete ex- 
changed by brethren from North, East, 
South, and West whenever two or mofe 
of them happened to be thrown to- 
ain in the convention town. They fol- 

wed a rigid model. Each showed the 
name and home town of the bearer 
and a series of colored symbols repre- 
senting his Masonic dignities. 

The symbols were naturally lacking 
in my composing room, and I had no 
idea where they were to be obtained. 
Moreover, my Baltimore No. 10 Self- 
Inker was hardly fitted for work in six 
or eight colors. But such impediments 
could not stump a really up-and-coming 
businessman. I simply put in the sym- 
bols by hand and colored them with 
water colors. My father professed to be 
delighted with the cards, and on his re- 
turn from the convention told me that 
he had presented specimens of them to 
Freemasons from points as far distant 
as Key West, Fla., Duluth, Minn., and 
Ogden, Utah, and that among the re- 
cipients were some of the most austere 
dignitaries of the order, including two 
governors and a dozen United States 
Senators. This was my first attempt 
upon a nationwide audience. My bill for 
the job survives. It shows that I charged 
my father 84 cents a dozen for the 
cards, including the hand painting. Of 
the cards themselves, two or three also 
survive. They will go to the Bodleian 
after they have made the round of the 
American galleries. 

In a little while I was branching out. 
On the one hand, I issued a circular 


offering to print advertising at what,” 


even in the primitive West Baltimore 
of that remote era, must have seemed 
to my competitors to be cut rates. And 
on the other hand, I launched into the 
ublication of a newspaper in riv. 

ith the celebrated 
paper, the news Bible at 1524 Hollins 
Street, as it has always been in eve 

other respectable Baltimore househol 

then, now, and forever. My circular of- 
fered to produce advertisements 2 by 2 
inches in area, in any quantity hier 
the astronomical, at the uniform rate 
of four cents a hundred. For an addi- 
tional 2 cents a hundred, I offered to 
blow them up to the magnitude of 3 
inches by 3%. This was as far as I 
could go, for it was the full size of the 
chase of my press. For business cards 
on plain white stock, “any size,” I asked 


five cents a dozen, or two cents a 


quarter of a dozen. Why I assumed that 
anyone would want as few as a quarter 
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or even 2 dozen, I don? 
must have been some rea. 
of course, was only a euphemism; 
I have said, my maximum was § 
by 3%. I never got any orders for 
args I solicited my mother’s 
de, but she replied coldly that she 
not in any commercial business 
and had no use for cards or circulars, 
I also solicited my brother Charlie, but 
poor in those days’ and believed 
that it was a kind of lunacy to lay out 
a on printed matter. He much pre 
ferred the black licorice candy sold by 


. Old Man Kunker on Baltimore Street 


mired by their exudations. 

The newspaper I set up against the 
Sunpaper also came to nothing. It wag 
doomed from the start, for it was af 
flicted by every malady that a publig 
journal can suffer from—insufficiency of 
capital, lack of news service, an incom 

ent staff, no advertising, and a press 
that couldn’t print it. No copy of # 
survives, but f remember that it con- 
sisted of as pages and was printed 
scra’ wrappin: filched 
from the hired in the 


®. x. Mencken 
Card Sinton 

1524 HOLZZINS ST. 

BALTIMORE, Me. 


This is Mencken’s announcement ecard 


kitchen. I had to print each page 
rately and to distribute the type 
tween pages, for I hadn't enough @ 
set up all four at once. Having no news 
service whatever and not knowing 
where any was to be had, I come 
promised by lifting all of my dispatches 
out of my rival. In those days the At 
sociated Press’s foreign reports consist 
ed largely of a series of brief bulleting 
and the Sunpaper printed them on i# 
first page every morning under the 
standing head of “Latest Foreign News. 
I chose the shortest, and when theré 
were none short enough, chopped dows 
the longer. Thus the most im 

item I ever printed was this: 

BERLIN, March 9—William I @ 
dead aged 91. 

This came out in my paper on Marel 
15th or thereabout, a week after the 
Sunpaper had made it generally knows 
in Baltimore, Washington, Virginity 
West Virgina, and the Carolinas. My 
domestic news came from the sam® 
source and consisted wholly of tele 

(Concluded on page 28) 


and commonly went about with his facg 
a€ 
: 
| 
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SSON PLANS ® TESTS 


NCE upon a time, when this 
writer was editor ai high 
school paper, a set ues- 

tions was cotated to the members 
of the senior class. -The questions, 
designed for the annual, asked, “What 
is your favorite book? Pet Hate? Favor- 
ite Actress?” and so on, And of course, 
one question asked, “What is your 
Greatest Ambition?” Without much 
originality, but with startling unanimity, 
pupil after pupil inscribed in the blank 
space, “My Greatest Ambition is to be 
a Success.” But, oddly enough, not a 
half dozen were able to describe Suc- 
cess in ific terms. If a re A gebocr 
 badgered the respondents, they might 
io loosened up with such phrases as, 
“Owning a house and car. Being a 
boss. Getting your name in the papers 
all of the time. Having plenty of money. 
Not going to jail. Being a champeen. 
Being liked by everybody. Being ad- 
mired and r ted. Having nine chil- 
dren, all sane and healthy.” These state- 
ments are decidedly more satisfactory 
than the vague yearning which was im- 
plied by the other answer. But they 
still Fs to define success satisfactorily. 
And if any youn son is going to win 
a fount n oat saying, 
in 300 well-chosen words, “What Suc- 
cess in Life Means to Me,” he will have 
to hit the bull’s eye. The prizes in this 
contest, announced on page 36, will 
not be determined primarily on the 
quality of the ideas the pupils express. 
We ask pupils to tell their story frankly 
and openly, and one opinicn will be 
considered quite as good as another. 
| The prizes will be awarded to those 
who are able to set forth their opinions 
most lucidly. 
The contestants will undoubtedly 
profit by a preliminary discussion of 
success in the classroom. They must 
take into account the talents and in- 
clinations of the individual; the degree 
to which those inclinations may be real- 
ized; and the effect of that realization 
> $6 the individual and his associates. 
The discussion may be improved by con- 
sidering a few individual cases. 
Suppose a boy says a person is a suc- 
if he is happy. But a professional 


cess 
murderer or a hopeless lunatic may be 
happy, and not, except in their own 
eyes, a success. 

Suppose another states that success . 


TEACHERS 

- How to Be a Success 

Contest Questions Arouse Discussion of Fundamentals 


* SECTION 


is the fulfillment of personal talents. 
But a fellow might have a talent for 
picking pockets. He would be consid- 
ered a success only among his fellow 
pickpockets. 

It would appear that each writer must 
define success according to his own cir- 
cumstances and his own social milieu. 
Again to consider a specific case, Joe 
Doakes always wanted to be a violinist, 
but he had ne talent for the violin. He 
proved to be a competent plumber, mar- 
ried well, brought up two children, and 
repaired all the | in the neighbor- 
hood through rain and shine. He was 
not well informed’on national or world 
affairs, but he worked the year round 
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to support honest, capable men in local 

litics, and he these men to 
Cee wisely in the affairs he did not 
understand. He was poor and in debt 
when he died, but he had enjoyed his 
life and his neighbors cried at the fu- 
neral. Was Joe a success? Not in his 
own mind, perhaps, because he had al- 
ways wished to be a violinist. Joe 
Doakes might have been a success if 
he had managed to fit his ambitions to 
his talents. 

We recommend, therefore, that the 
contestants drop their dreams of Holly- 
wood or the White House, momentarily, 
and take stock of themselves, honestly. 
Let them say what they hope to be ab 
to do. And let them say why they h 
to be able to do it. Any youngster w! 
succeeds in putting this down on paper 
is a sure thing for a fountain pen and 
pencil set. 


The Printing Anniversaries 
Make Fine Activity Material 


Lest anyone underestimate the sig- 
aificance of printing in our society, the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., has 
published a Manual of suggestions and 
methods for the observance of the five 
hundredth anniversary of the invention 
of printing from movable type for the 
phonetic languages. They will be glad 
to send you a copy on request. 

Among the suggestions for observing 
this anniversary are the preparation of 
exhibits of printed matter (how about a 
textbook exhibit?), a book fair, and 
studies of the history, mechanics, tech- 
nique, materials, and uses of printing. 

The social studies class will be par- 
ticularly concerned with the orientation 
of a commemorative program. 

If the pupils feel that the public is 
not sufficiently appreciative of the 
aesthetics of prinaing, they might pre- 
pare a printing exhibit for purposes of 
comparison and criticism. A simple ex- 


egalegis 


hibit of this sort could be arranged with 
the front pages of half a dozen or more 
different newspapers, or with a sheaf of 
different letter-heads. 

If they are concerned with the con- 
tribution of printing to literacy, they 
will wish to point up the declining costs 
of reading Am g and the increasing 
availability of printed matter. 

Pupils who are particularly interested 
in the history of printing should read 
aloud the two speaking parts of the 
dialog in “Printing Has a Birthday” 
which begins on page 17. This excellent 
exposition of the historical process may 
also be applied to fields other than 
printing. 

The class might also make a survey 
of local job opportunities in the printing 
field. As our Peth largest industry, the 
graphic arts should interest a - 
able proportion of the class. Most of the 
shop-workers are employed first as ap- 
prentices, usually through unions. For 
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a more general knowledge of printin 
cue of te best schools ix 
Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh. 
But youngsters should be warned against 
attending any school which can not 
offer a fair assurance of employment. 
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David Greenhood and Helen Gentry. 
Chronology of Books and Printing. New 
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T. F, Carter. The Invention of Printing in 
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Assignments 
Composition. There is a real incentive 
for a writing assignment in the contest 


_ announced on page 36. And “What Suc- 


cess Means to Me” is a topic that should 
activate busy little brains. 

Civies. For further information on the 
probation problem, the National Proba- 
tion Association, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York, N. Y., is the authority to 
consult. They publish a ten cent pam- 
phlet, “Ideals and Realities in the Pro- 


Our Guest Editor 


Miss Carmie 
Wolfe, our Poetry 
editor this week, is 
Chairman of the 
English Depart- 
ment at Topeka 
High School. She 
is a graduate of the 
University of Kan- 
sas and holds a 
Master's degree 
.taken at Columbia. 
She writes us: 

“For relaxation and adventure, my hobb 
is travel which has taken me to the Briti 
Isles; Europe, twice; South America; Ha- 
waii; Canada; all United States, particu- 
larly, New England and Florida and, of 
course, New York (I count it a year not 
well spent if I don’t get to New York for 
the or of the currént season; they 
are usually on in the. summer); a Mediter- 
ranean cruise; Mexico; and best of all, an 
independent trip around the world with 
one congenial companion; and last of all, 
last summer, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Estonia, and Finland. I could 
have gone to Russia, but I didn’t want to 
see present day Russia, because one can’t 
see the real Russia any more. As a collec- 
tor, I like small figures. 

“I want to sail into all the beautiful har- 
bors of the world; Sidney, Australia is left. 
My next trips are (when there is no war) 
Australia and the South Sea Islands (I 
have been to the Philippines); Southern 
Africa; a walking tour in England. I am a 
person who likes boys and girls so well 
that I teach school in preference to a 
dozen other interests that tug at my heart 
strings. I like to travel in vacation time, 
but there ‘3 a greater thrill in going on a 
leave of absence; then a ship takes me 
away for a longer period into a world so 


MISS WOLFE 


remote from the schoolroom that I meet no 
one who takes me for a teacher — a world 
that makes it possible for me to return 
with fresh zest to ask my students to come 
with me joyfully into a world of knowledge 
— to be f in books and friendly dis- 
course. 

“Life can never be long enough to per- 
mit me to do all the things that delight me. 
If I ever stop teaching, there are four books 
that I want to write . . . not perhaps that 
I dream of writing anything great; it’s 
more in self-justification for having asked 
so much to be written by students. 

“I have a garden just bursting ‘now that 
April’s here’ with tulips, jonquils, daffodils, 
and hyacinths; these will be followed by 
lilies, after which come hollyhocks, zennias, 
and marigolds with courage to survive the 
summer heat. My sideline is managing 
farms — ild’s play in Kansas; only 
recently I learned to measure alfalfa in the 
stack and to sow at least two bushels of 
oats to the acre. 

“I like to drive a car, swim, read, man- 
age a house, give travel talks and book 
reviews for people who really care to listen; 
to play contract bridge; to listen to good 
coaversation and ‘music; I enjoy good 

toplays, but I like the legitimate theater 
tter; I like to refresh my soul by attend- 
——— on Sunday. I got a real thrill 
in being the first woman to give the alumni 
address at my alma mater. 

“Professionally, I am a bit conservative; 

as little for fads and gk 
ike ess. I want the to ‘ 

radio, art exhibits, 
civic theater, community concerts and lec- 
tures, inventions, recreation and sports, all 
to be tied up with my teaching in an Eng- 
lish classroom. I Aa 

the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish to adopt a basic nomenclature for 


English grammar, 


d like very much for- 
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bation Field,” by Charles L. Chute. For 
youngsters who are interested in this 
work a8 a ible career, teachers may 
amauta a preparatory course in so- 
ciology. All probation officers, in the 
near future, will — be appointed 
from the ranks of sociology majors. It 
may be possible to invite a local proba- 
tion officer to visit the class and tell of 
some of his work. 

.History. A significant step in the de- 
velopment of national political parties 
(p. 7) was the formation of the party 
convention. Until then, the ies had 
been loose federations of sectional 
blocs. The first national conventions 
were not held until after the presidency 
of Andrew Jackson. The delegates to 
these conventions became the local 
party leaders and the distributors of 
patronage. The party structure today is 
composed of local, county, state, and 
national committees. The national 
chairman of the Democratic party is 
James A. Farley; of the Republican, 
John D. M. Hamilton. = uld be 
interested in learning who are their 
local and county committeemen, who 


are the local and county chairmen, how 
they are nominated, and how they are 
elected. The procedure for party elec- 
tions, by the way, differs from state to . 
state. 


Literary History. With some aid from 
the teacher, pupils may discuss the al- 
lusions in the excellent article on the 
birthday of emo Why was the use 
of German, English, French, and Ital- 
ian, instead of Latin, a sign of popular 
interest in reading? Why were Boccaccio 
and Chaucer more to the public taste 
than Bede or St. Augustine? What were 
the social conditions that broadened 
the demand for reading matter? Why 
did the coreg manuscripts by no- 
taries replace manuscript work by 
the monks? 

Drama. Pupils may discuss how to 
distinguish between the Europ: in and 
American family in the last scene of 
“Liberty and Union” (p. 23). Costumes 
may not quite turn the trick, but em- 
blems, a backdrop, or various oe 
might do the job satisfactorily. Schools 
which participate in this crusade, inci- 
dentally, are under no obligation to 
confine their benefactions to Europe. 
There are children in other parts of the 
world, including our own country, who 
are in trouble, through no fault of their 


own. 
Social Geography. Pupils may seek to 
identify the states on the maps on pages 
12 and 13. They may determine in 
which class their own state lies in re- 
gard to each of the four categories. And 
y may endeavor to name each of the 
states in the map. These loosely drawn, 
highly stylized maps, — con- 
tain several boun errors. They af- 
fect Maryland, Virginia, New Hamp- 
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shire, West Virginia, Missouri, and 
Kentucky. Pupils will undoubtedly en- 
joy correcting them. 

World Affairs. Our discussion on page 
5 and 6 suggests an — to dis- 
cuss what is all the shocting for? The 
will for peace in all pears may be as 
strong as Mrs, Canfield and Miss Cleg- 
horn, in their play on page 23, desire 
it to be. But there are more reasons for 
war than a — taste for murder. 
What are the differences between the 
warring nations? What do the Germans 
want? What do the Allies want? Why 
is the suggestion made that both sides 
join in a war on the Soviets? 

Vocabulary. Mr. Mencken uses a 
number of words that may be unfamiliar 
to all but the editors of the school pa- 
per. ro there are members of the 
class who have had enough ink on their 
fingers to know the meaning of platen, 
font, black letter, script, Roman, caps, 
lower-case, composing room, hellbox, 
woodcuts, chase, faces. The aph- 
ical terms may be illustrated by speci- 
mens on our advertising pages. 

Political Science. ere are some 
points in the article by Mr. Adams which 
pupils may wish to pursue further. One 
is the reputed capavity of the British 


_ people for self-government. Pupils ought 


to examine the evidence upon which 
this assumption is based, such as the 
fact that London policemen do not 
carry revolvers. Another point concerns 
the special bureaus of the United States 
Government. In justice to these offices, 
it should be explained that their pro- 
cedures, though not their findings of 
fact, are susceptible to review by the 
courts, that Congress has the power to 
pinch off their funds, and that the Pres- 
ident has final authority over the poli- 
cies of the independent agencies. Pu- 
pils should be inquiring and critical 
about the functions of government, but 
should not regard public officials as 
potential enemies. 

Another topic worthy of further dis- 
cussion is the issue of majority versus 
minority rights. The essence of democ- 
racy is majority rule. How may pupils 
reconcile that principle with the protec- 
tion of minority ri Fes against majority 
tule? This point Should be considered 
in terms of a specific situation — such 
as a law banning relief clients from 
voting — in order that the issue may 


have reality. 
Activities 

English 

Think what you like about the ideas 
of Henry Louis Mencken (he was the 
man in 1936 who said the Republicans 
ought to be able to elect a Chinaman), 
it must be admitted that his prose is 
like a fruit cake. It swarms with words 


of a rare pungency, deposited from the 


spices and stores he has accumulated 
in his insatiable study of the living lan- 
guage. It is a good exercise in speech at 
any time to analyze the vocabulary of 

In his introducto: agraph, is 
obviously echoin and stilt- 
ed language of the legal record of the 
purchase of the printing press. 

The phrase about winds, etc., also 
seems to be a passage in the language 
of the law. 

Supercolossal comes from guesswhere. 
Swir ing is simply an ordinary verb used 
in an effective spot. Before early candle- 


light is a conscious recollection of the 
method of computing time in a more 
leisurely and — era than the pres- 
ent. Bemused by envy, of’ unknown 
source, has the sound of Elizabethan 
verse. Litterae humaniores is pure pe- 
dantry. In the next line, the stylist, it 
may be noted, says got down, as who 
should not. 

Proceeding through the rest of the 
article, pupils will find such gems as 
slathered, mangy, cleanup, finicky, de- 
liriums, filched, and so on. Looking for 
good words in the writings of H. L. M. 
is more fun than hunting Easter eggs. 

= 


Radio News 


Amazing America 

A new radio program: called “This 
Amazing America” goes a long way to- 
ward enlivening classes in geography 
and history. It is a half-hour show 
which almost everyone can enjoy, and 
in which everyone can participate. The 
broadcast — sponsored by the Grey- 
hound Bus Lines — is not strictly a 
“quiz program” or a musical show. 

The program is a battle of wits be- 
tween teams representing different sec- 
tions of the country. The master of 
ceremonies gives the contestants clues 
about strange and unusual places of 
historical or geographical significance 
somewhere in America. Then the con- 
testants in the studio attempt to identify 
the places from the clues. 

Cash prizes are awarded each week. 
Not only do the successful contestants 
in the studio win prizes, but the listen- 
ers can win money as well, by submit- 
ting questions for use on the program. 

Interesting geographical facts are the 
basis of the program. For instance, few 
are aware that one can stand in the low- 
est spot in America, Death Valley, and 
see ‘the highest spot, Mt. Whitney — 
that America has a seaport which lies 
60 miles from the nearest ocean — that 
there is a diamond mine in Arkansas 
and an active volcano in California. 

In addition to the questions and an- 
swers, a capable orchestra accompanies 
a vocal trio which performs American 
folk songs. 

“Amazing America” is broadcast over 
NBC Blue Fridays at 8:30 p. m. E.S.T. 
It is also heard on several local stations 
Fridays and Mondays. 


Amateur Broadcasts 

The of broadcasts by ama- 
teur and student groups iss measured 
by the first reports of the Educational 


Radio Script Exchange which was or- 
ganized three years ago by the Federal 
Radio Education Committee. Of 12,000 
groups which have received material 

the Exchange, 4,304 report the 


use of broadcasting material in various 
forms. 1,037 are producing regular 
broadcasts of educational programs, on 
the air. 485 are broadcasting over sound 
ra systems, principally in the 
high schools and academies. 905 pro- 
duce “rehearsal” or mock broadcasts, 
practicing the technique of radio with- 
out an amplifier. 787 groups employ 
radio scripts and other materials as 
supplementary aids in history, social 
studies, science, and literature. These 
uses also include home-room entertain- 
ment and the study of radio script form. 


McKINLEY 
OUTLINE MAPS 


DESK SIZES 
xX 40 per 100 
10°” x15 $1.30 per 100 
$2.75 per 100 


WALL SIZE . 
32 “x44 ” ...3 or more maps 
25c each 


Catalog and samples will be sent 
upon request. 


McKINLEY 
PUBLISHING CO. 


1021 FILBERT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


sons $3.50. Send for booklet” today. 
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Units in English, by Harry G. Paul and- 
Isabel Kincheloe. 1940. Lyons and Car- 
nahan. Chicago. Books One and Two. 
Indexed. 

“In full and hearty agreement with the 
efforts of the National Council of Teachers 
of English to link more closely instruction 
in the vernacular with the life needs and 

iences of the pupil,” say the authors, 

large number of projects based _— our 

common, every-day adventures in living in 
twentieth-century America.” The course 
does offer a variety of projects, for the most 
gifted as well as for the least interested 
pupils, The emphasis at all points is on ex- 

ience and action. Here is clearly a plan 
for “teaching boys and girls to do better 
what they are going to do anyway.” 


Modern Mathematics, 
Maurice Nadler. 1940. Orange J 
New York. 314 pp. Index. $2.00. 

This text is based on a course in farm 
mathematics which the author is now teach- 
ing in the Agricultural Division of New- 
town High School. It is believed to be the 
only book designed to help the farmer with 
his practical mathematical problems, in 
measuring animal food, ordering lumber 
and planting crops. 


This Way, Please, by Eleanor Boykin. 1940. 
Macmilian, New York. 336 pp. Index. 
1.40. 


Youngsters ought to have a deep fond- 


a chat with a wise and ious 
They may feel that some of the 
junctions are a shade too strict, but 
will be grateful for the sensible a 
to the problem of manners. 


ness for this book. Reading it is like havi 
friend 
ic in- 


Economic Geography, by Charles C. Colby 
and Alice Foster. 1940. Ginn. Boston. 
685 pp. Appendix. Index. Atlas Section 
in Color. $1.92. 

This attractive book is fi poppin 
with facts. Youngsters who 
ton to geography will like this book 

use of its emphasis on the manner in 
which natural conditions influence the 
ways of earning a living. The first unit 
deals with the general laws of economic 
geography. Tropic America and the United 

States are studied in terms of their major 

industries. The discussion of the rest of the 

world mingles the influence of political 
divisions, geographical influence, and com- 
mercial empires upon economic life. 


Advertising as a Career, by Mark O’Dea. 
(Second Edition, Revised.) 1989. O’Dea. 
New York. 128 pp. Paper. 30c. 

The author, as head of a successful ad- 
vertising agency, is in a position to offer 
ctical advice to anyone who aspires to 
work in this field. Every chapter is filled 
with the sound information that 

a beginning worker would expect to re- 

ceive from a helpful employer. And Mr. 


O’Dea is no advertising man: his 
breadth of knowledge and his command 
of information are remarkable. 


Safety Education. (Eighteenth Yearbook) 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 1940. National Education Asso- 
Index. $2.00. 

Visual Aids for Safety Education. 1940. 
National Education Association. Wash- 
ington. 32 pp. Paper. 35c. 

Problems and T in Safety Instruction. 
1940. National Education Association. 
Washington. 32 pp. 25c. 

The Visual Aids provides 
annotated catal of safety films, lantern 
slides, sound slides, and film strips, and a 
directory of distributors. It will open your 
eyes to see how many there are, covering 
not only highway safety but all other forms 
of safety practices. 

Problems and T: is a practical guide 
to the teacher, ling her to determine 
what grade levels t various items in 
safety education, what methods afe em- 
ployed in various grade levels, what safety 
practices should be obeyed by the teacher 
and principle, and what safety clubs or or- 

izations are available at various age 
els. Finally, there is a complete list of 


The Yearbook is a thorough and detailed 


a complete, 


would have led to the all too common 
weakness . . . the failure to adapt (proce- 
dures and materials) to the interests and 
needs of each community.” 


Education, by V. 
Zachry, and Ruth 


Appleton-Century. New York. 470 pp. © 
$2.75. 


The needs of all adolescents in 1940's 
world is the Polaris by which these schol- 
ars chart the course for the American sec- 
ondary schools. Reading this study is a 
prerequisite to yar Be many 
ized studies and textbooks issued by the 
Progressive Education Association. It rec- 
ommends democratic administration and 
democratic relations between the members 
of the school staff; basing courses upon 
student needs, incidentally erasing the 
ent divisions between allied subjects; shap- 
ing curriculum organization on the basis 
of work under way, rather than aligning 
the ures according to a 
ceived plan; small classes; a longer peri 
of experience with various areas of 1- 
edge than is now commonly allowed; and 
the evaluation of educational outcomes 
through the i observations by doctors, 
nurses, guidance i evaluators, 


ance. Accéptance of these recommendations 
far toward humanizing the charac- 


In Defense of Democracy by Frank 
Murphy. American Council on Public 
Affairs. Washington, D. C. 1939. 16 
pp- Paper. 10c. 

In an introduction to this statement 
in behalf of civil liberties, Charles A, 
Beard expresses the 
festo “wil 


Community Schools in Action, by Elsie 
Ripley Clapp. Viking. New York. 
1939. 430 pp. Index. $3.75. 

Miss Clapp draws on her experience 
as the a of several essive 
projects in rural education to describe in 
detail how rural. schools may take steps 
to meet the living social needs of a 


community. 
Economic Review of Foreign Countries, 


1938. Prepared by U. S. Departmen 
Commerce. 1098 Superintendent of 
Documents. Washington, D. C. 

Paper. 
A valuable reference book for the stu- 
dents of world trade. 


The Text-book Guide, 1939-40. Baker & 
Taylor. New York. 25c. 


This is a useful list of available text- 
books, 


Watch For This! 
Next week’s (April 8) Teacher Edi- 
tion will contain a feature that is certain 
to be a boon to teachers, We are print- 
ing a set of rules for the guidance of 
students in the preparation of manu- 


ts. 

ee rules can be cut out of the 
issue and posted on the bulletin board, 
where all students can read them — and 
profit by the advice. If students follow 
these suggestions they can save teachers 
countless headaches and irritations in 
reading and correcting themes. 

We have been prompted to offer 
teachers this service because of the 
large number of untidy manuscripts 
which have come to our attention in 
this year’s Scholastic Awards. Though 
there may be no relation whatever be- 
tween neatness and literary talent, we 
sometimes think that both teachers and 
educational editors are unsung heroes 
for having the patience to wade through 
illegible writing and careless typing 
quest of the creative spark. 

So we say: Watch for this feature and 


save yourself trouble. 


| 
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istrators of the pupil’s behavior, rather than 
by the traditional pencil and r perform- soem 
ter of our public 
: 
out the land, taught in schools and col- 0: 
leges, proclaimed from the pulpits, and — 
posted in market places and , Lest : 
we forget!” ; 
; editors say, “in no sense a national curricu- a 
th Ps 
4 
T. Thayer, Caroline B. 
Kotinsky, for the Commission on 
ondary School Curriculum of the Pro- ee 
essive Education Association. 1939. ee 
we 


Al 
yo 
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LIBERTY and UNION 


By Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Sarah N. Cleghorn 


Last week, as you remember, we gave 
you a few scenes from the play, Liberty 
and Union, which Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher and Sarah N. Cleghorn have writ- 
ten for the coming Children’s Crusade 
for Children. We ended with a scene in 
the Constitutional Convention in which 
Benjamin Franklin made a great and 
wise speech. He told the quarreling dele- 
gates that they had been behaving like 
wilful children, each trying to get his 
own way, while the fate of our nation 
was at stake, instead of trying to come to 
an agreement on the question before 
the house. We take up the play from 
there. 


Interlude After Episode Til 
After the curtain goes down Peace 
calls out in a chanting voice: 
Glory! Glory to God in the Highest! 
And on earth peace good will to men. 


War (growling): Don’t you fool 
yourself. They'll never pull it off, never. 


They'll get too sick of it all. It’s lasted 
too long. If there’s one thing I can al- 
ways count on with men, it’s that they 
can't keep on with anything. Did you 
ever see monkeys? Start something, 

it, start something else, drop that, for- 
get what it was they were going to do. 
Monkeys are a great encouragement to 
me. I’ve learned that men act just about 
that same way, too. I just have to wait 
a while. That Constitutional Conven- 
tion now, they’ve been at it for months. 
It'll fall apart from their getting tired of 
the sight of each other’s faces. That’s 
what men are like. I know them. I’ve 
done business with them since they a: 
poet on the globe — the weak, fiddle. 
addle, light-weights! I know how to 
them — something doing! 
Something exciting! If you don’t give 
them something lively, a change, some- 
thing really interesting and pretty well 
seasoned with blood, they get so bored 
they take to hacking each other to 
death just from the monotony of it.- 

Peace (boldly): Nothing exciting, 
nothing active, except murder! 

War (sneering): Well, you tell me 
something else that is any fun! 

Peace: Falling in love, having a 
home, children around you, seed time 
and harvest-— 

Peace: Music and dancing! Fun and 
frolic! Color and design! 

War: Childishness! 

Peace: Science — learning how the 
world and the stars are made, and how 
men can control the forces of nature 
and feel its wonders. And bow before 


its mysteries, 


War: Hold on there! Science is on 

every five minutes. 

Peace: But it teaches a new way to 
~cute men and keep them well, too. It’s 
a servant of the best in us. ae 
War (tightening his belt): T 
Tck! What Calienplewetty words we do 

get out of the dictionary, don’t we? 

Peace: Think of government — think 
ef finding out how to run things so 
everybody can have what he needs. 
Think of education, teaching everybody 
how to do what he does best so he can 
have a place and fit in. Think of ex- 
ploration and inventing, and acting in 
plays, and camping out, and— 

War (leaving off his pretense of a 
casual Will you 
shut your mouth! It’s not decent — such 
talk. If you keep talking about such sub- 
versive stuff, first thing you know, people 
will begin to take you seriously. There 
ought to be a law to put the likes of 
you into jail, do you know it? And in 
decently run countries you would be in 
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Interlude After the Last Episode 

(As the goes down 
and Peace take a up-stage w. 
when the curtain segs He brings them 
inside the curtain, not outside as t 
have been before. After just long enoug 
for the stage to be quickly emptied of 
the actors and for a rake, a spade and 
an axe to be laid on the stage towards 
the right, the two families come in, the 
footlights are turned out, and a spot- 
light turned on the center. The curtain 
goes up, showing the two families 
standing close together, looking serious- 

into other's eyes. 
fathers’ hands are c d | 
saying food bye, 
the children’s. of the 
Eur nm family, ing glum. Peace 
little right the Ameri- 
can family, smiling. 

The clasped hands drop, they all 
draw a long breath and without a word, 
turn to go different ways, the European 
family to the left with War behind them 
holding his club over his shoulder like 
a gun, the father and older son bowed 
under their guns, the mother and little 
girl stooped under their refugees’ bun- 
dles. War walks with knees kept stiff 
and straight, throwing up his feet high 


* 


\ 


Mlustrations by Richard Floethe from “Liberty and Union,” eourtesy Book-of-Month Club 


jail! That old Franklin now — Id like 
to wring his dratted neck. But that’s not 
the worst of it — it’s the way the men 
over here on this side of the water 
listen to fellows like him! If I had my 
way—— 
(The bell s. The curtain Zoes 
on the_last 
We omit the last scene “Martha 
Washington’s Tea-Party” in which the 
“- news of the successful ending of 
Convention is finally brought to 
their waiting wives by the delegates 
themselves, to the tune of joyful shout- 
ing and tumult and the ringing of bells, 


and get on to the concluding Interlude 
of the play. 


as he steps. Peace walks backward be- 
fore the American family, smiling and 
motioning them forward. Both sides 
walk slowly and take short steps to al- 
low time for the American family and 
Peace to make the few speeches they 
have to say. They take a couple of steps, 
stop and look around ingly.) 

Peace (in a sweet, happy, merry 
voice): You can lay down those heavy 

now, you know. You don’t need 
em against your brothers in the next 
State. 

War (without turning around, in a 
menacing growl): Once more, you'll 
need them, once more! 

Fatuer, GRANDFATHER, OLDER SON 


\\ 
7 
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(to each other, ): Why, 
that’s so! Think of that! 
(They stoop and lay down their guns, 


take off their knives, and pick up, one a 
spade, one an axe, the other a rake, 
which they over their shoulders 
at a jaunty angle. They all take two 
.. more short steps and stop.) 

“Peace (kindly to the Mother): Do 
lay down that heavy bundle. You won't 
have to run tanks and can- 
non now. Your house is not going to be 
blown to bits by bombing planes. You 
can stay in your own home as long as 
you like. 

War (in a growling aside): Those 
talking men made one failure. That 
means [ll have one more chance at you. 

MotHEerR (wonderingly): Oh, can I 
put my things away in a hedee drawer? 

op 


And ? Nice and clean and 
in order? 
(Peace smiles and nods her head.) 


MotHER (with passion): I'll never, 
never forget to be thankful for that! 

Peace (seriously): Oh, yes, you will 
too. You'll forget about the struggles 

u've been in. You'll just be grumpy 

cause you haven't. got all the things 
you'd like to put in your bureau draw- 
ers. 


Moruer: I may get grumpy, but I 
will never forget, I promise you. And 
Ill teach my children always to be 
thankful 


Lrrrte (timidly, ing at her 
father’s hand): Daddy, Peaadee, isn’t 
Connecticut going to bomb Rhode 
Island to pieces? 

Fatuer: No, nor Pennsylvania isn’t 
going to invade Delaware with tanks or 
poison gas. 

LirrLe Gini: But—(she looks around 


her fearfully and in a lower 
tone) but tha - pag man with 
the club, he said so. ie, 

Fatuer (laughing): ’s all he 
knew! 


LitrLe Gm ( ): Oh, Daddy, 
can I have a 

Fatuer: Sure’s you live! 

(They take a couple of steps towards 
the right and stop again.) 

Peace (stands very straight and 

seriously): Now don’t expect too 
much. You needn’t think it’s going to be 
all peaches and cream even though you 
don’t have wars with the people in the 
States around you. Youre going to 
a the hardest kind of a time 
_ things so eve can earn his living. 
any amount of hard work to get that 
settled right. 

FaTHER (speaking out solemnly): I 
won't care how hard I have 
nor how poor I am, if I don’t have to 
work with one hand and murder some- 
body with the other, to keep him from 
murdering me. 


Peace ( wely): That's what 
you think is you'll get 
so used to always being at peace inside 
your country that you'll take it for 
granted, never think of it, as if it were 
grass growing. And that won't do! Grass 
will keep on living just because the sun 
shines and the rain falls. But this Con- 
about now, they can't on 
them and do what you have to do to 
keep them working. If you could give 
the Constitution to a tribe of barbarians, 
they wouldn’t be any different. It de- 
gee on you to make it work. What 
m afraid of is that as soon as you for- 
get about the danger that you've es- 
caped from here, you'll that try- 
ing to manage so everybody can earn a 
decent living is just too much of a 
bother. Youll get discouraged, I'm 
afraid. 

OLDER Son: But don’t you see, if we 
do get discouraged, we'll just think 
about how they stuck to it, here in 
Philadelphia. 

Peace (urgently): But will you think 
about it? 

Oper Son: Why sure! If they did, 
we can! What General Washington 
said, what old Dr. Franklin said — isn’t 
that just as good advice when you're 
trying to fix things so everybody can 
make a living, as when you're trying to 
fix things so one State won't fight with 
another 

Peace (anxiously): But will you re- 
member that advice when you get into 
another kind of hard times? Will you 
remember to stick together and keep 
trying and not just each try to get his 
own way? 

OxpER Son (penetr and with 
confidence, points riage at her): 


You've been listening to what Old Man - 


War says about this family. He doesn’t 
know as much as he thinks he does. 
We've got the sense we were born with, 


and don’t you forget it. 

(They all take two more which 
brings them about to side of the 
stage. They stop again.) 


Peace (handing the basket of fruit 
to the Mother): Here, you'd better pre- 
serve these before they spoil. You'll 
have time to do all that kind of thing 
now. 

(The mother takes the basket and 
handles over the fruit wonderingly.) 

Lrrrte Daddy, Daddy, may I 


go out and play in the front yard now? 
FATHER Sure. What's 
to hinder? 


Lrrrte Grau (ti Bombs. 
her by the 


hand): Nobody in all this big, big 
country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
is going to drop a bomb on a little girl. 

They pause, stand still, look at each 
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other, nod, lay down their baskets, 
spades, rake, and in full view of the 
audience, slip off in one or two move- 
ments their new 18th century acces. 
sories — capes, caps, three-cornered 
hats, neckerchiefs, long skirts, and ap- 
pear as a modern American family of 
1940 — in ordi every-day clothes, 
just the kind children wear to school. 

They take a few steps back towards 
the center of the stage, the spotlight 
following them. When they are about a 
third of the re there they stop, the 
mother kneels down and puts an arm 
around each of the younger children. As 
she talks to them she turns her face to 
one and the other, always facing the 
audience. She uses the conventional ex- 
horting tone of parents and teachers, 
sure beforehand that the children are 
not going to pay attention. 

Motuer: Now. children, I want you 


_always to remember that a century and 
a half 


ago our great-great-grandfathers 
weren't at all sure that our country could 
ever be united into one nation. 
tried and they tried and they fail 
and they kept on trying and they finally 
did invent a way for us all to stick to- 
gether without getting into wars with 
each other. 

(The children yawn and look about 
as she talks.) 

Mortuer: So now, when we are hav- 
ing a hard time to invent a way for all 
of us to make a decent living, why, we 
must live up to our great-great-grand- 
fathers, and not only keep trying but 
feel sure we can do it. 

Lirrte Gia (bored and inattentive, 

with the buttons on her mother's 
waist): Mother, I don’t believe I know 
what you're talking about. What could 
the United States be but one nation? 
My goodness, it’s always been. 

Boy: There's something about 
all that in our history-book, seems 
though. But I never could stand history. 

Lirtte (insistently): But, 
Mother! How foolish! How could there 
be wars inside our country? 

Moruer: But, darling, it could have 
been just the way it is in Europe now, 
with everybody fighting everybody else. 
They have just as much trouble as we 
do about dividing things up fairly and 
making a living for everybody, and they 
have war too. (She sees the child does 
not understand and goes on.) ey 


think, dear, we're just the same kin 


le the Europeans are, exactly. The 

difference they didn't ‘make a 
go of their Federation. Not yet. 

Lirrte Giri (half-impatiently, half- 
laughing): But, Mother, you don't mean 
that — that — well, that Indiana might 
have had an army, and go to fight Iowa, 
and try to take their land away from 
them? 
Moruer: Just that, dear child. 
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Lrrrtze Girt (begins to h): 
That's the silliest thing I ever heard of! 

(During this talk the boy has been 
looking across the stage to the right side 
where the Europeans still stand, they 
too having slipped off their convention- 
alized 18th century accessories. They 
are in ordinary clothes just like the 
Americans, but still laden with guns and 
refugee bundles. Even the twelve-year- 
old ae has a gun now.) 

TwELvE-YEAR-OLD AMERICAN Boy 
(sober, startled) : Mother, Father, look 
over there! Aren't those the children 
we used to play with? 

(The American fa: 
faces that way, the Fat 
father and Older Son ste 
to where the Mother 
dren stand.) 


all turn their 
, the Grand- 
ing forward 


younger chil- 


PrUreniy OF 
PUBLIC 


. SOUTH BEND, iND 


in a warlike salute, looke 
i the heads of the f » pays 
attention to the children with the can 
dles. They give the lighted candles into 
the hands of the other children. The 
American; boy shakes hands with the 
European boy. The American little girl 
kisses the little European girl in a sis- 
terly caress. Then the American children 
e. The spot-light s ti 
pie and’ Grandfather and Older 
Brother, towards the right. The little 
irl stands on tiptoe to whisper in her 

er ear. He turns his head over his 
shoulder to his mother and says: ) 

Say, Mother, Sister says she wants to 
make up a prayer, 

(The American Mother nods, and 
puts her handkerchief to her eyes. The 


Lk 


LittLe Girt (shocked): Oh, Mother, 
all dark over there! Why, 

t other little girl is still ing that 
great bundle! Ard it is bigges ever! 

TWELVE-YEAR-OLD AMERICAN Boy: 
And that boy my age — why, he’s carry- 
ing a gun like e men: That's not fair. 
It's not the fault of the children! 


LirtLeE American Girt (pulling at 


her father’s coat and looking up into his 
face): Oh, Daddy, it’s not the children’s 
fault! They didn’t have a single thing to 
do with it 

TwELveE - YEAR - OLD AMERICAN Boy 
(turning to his mother): Say, it’s aw- 
fully dark where they are. Mother, 
couldn’t we take them over a candle, 
Sister and FP It would help a little. 

LittLeE It would show how 
sorry we arel 

(Peace comes from the right and 
hands each child a lighted candle. Hold- 
ing their hands over it to keep the flame 
from going out, the two children cross 
the half-dark stage to where the Euro- 
pean family stand. 

War behind the Europeans keeps his 
ight hand and arm stretched out and 


- 


American father takes her hand in his. 
The adults in the dimmer light back 
the two children, bow their heads, 


hand and lifting her face): Our Father 
in Heaven, we thank Thee for peace in 
our own country. And we ask for Thy 
blessing on the help we give to others. 

(She pauses, the twelve-year-old 
American boy finishes earnestly: ) 

And we pray for peace for all the 
world. 

(All the adults on the stage say fer- 
vently: “Amen! Amen! A The cur- 
tain begins to go down, and the first 
measure of “America” is played. As the 
curtain reaches the floor, the introduc- 

measure is over, and the eveni 

not with applause but with the 
audience and singing the first 
verse of “AMERICA.”) 


Complete copies of the play Liberty and 
Union may be obtained for 5 cents each 
from The Children’s Crusade for Children, 
Empire State Building, New York. This 
non-royalty play. 
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A Word from the Authors 
Te pamphlet containing the play, 


Liberty and Union, carries a letter 

from the authors addressed to 
“Dear Young People of America.” We 
haven't space for the entire letter, but 
here’s an important part of it: 

“Here is something that belongs to 
you now, just because you are Amer- 
icans. Not only do you not have to 
pay any royalty on it when you act it 
out, but if you think you can improve 
on it—which is very likely—you can do 
anything with it you like. If you don’t 
like the English in any of the scenes, or 
if your English teacher doesn’t — why 
take that scene to pieces and write it 
over again your own way. If your history 
teacher thinks there’s something the 
matter with the history episodes, just 

i books 


“We thought that to use plain, every- 
day talk of our own times would i 
those symbolic scenes (Interludes) 
sound more real. But if you, or your 
— Rr gs think that a more dig- 
ified, - e way of putti 
perhaps your English classes could give 
a week’s recitation-time to homework 
to transposing it into more stately lan- 
ge. In the interlude where the fam- 
es don’t come on, and War and Peace 
argue back and forth about substitutes 
for war, if you think what Peace says 
sounds goody goody (We don’t, but 
maybe you wi 
up other ways to express the idea. If 
the scene doesn’t sound convincing, 
there's something the matter with the 
be it’s written. And you can turn to, 
and do something about that yourselves. 

“There’s one part of good writin 
which isn’t, haps, as much talk 
about in English classes as it should be. 
That's cutting, or shortening passages 
in which the idea might be expresed in 
briefer form. If Franklin’s seems 
too long, get out your blue pencil and 
make it shorter. When we presented it 
here in our village it didn’t seem long, 
and of course it really is a very impor- 
tant part of the play, as it is of our 
history. But don’t forget that if at re- 
hearsals things seem to drag a little,— 
the thing for you to do is to shorten up 
those pieces. 

“Well, there it is, yours. Do whatever 
you like to it if you can think of ways 
to make it suggest more clearly and more 
forcibly the idea it is based on — that 
we Americans are exactly like the Euro- 
peans now so horribly tried in war, er 
more fortunate, in our incomparab 
Federation.” 

Dorotny CANFIELD FIsHER 
SanaH N. CLECHORN 
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WY snore musi than bat 
more musical than others, but 
we sometimes find it hard to 


isolate the factors that make a line or 
m lovely. The better the poem, the 
subtle the music. If like to 
write poetry, we find lessons for our own 
writing in determining the reasons which 
make the sound of a poem linger in our 
minds whether it is some unexpected 
rhyming sound, a variation of rhythm, 
a matching of the sound with the idea 
(onomatopoeia), a pause in just the 
right place, a dragging or hurrying of 
the vowel sounds, a repetition of vowel 
sounds (assonance), a clash of hard or 
a melodious interplay of soft sounds, 
-or some combination of these devices 
which only a poet can make. The fol- 
lowing contributions seem to me to de- 
serve study for their sound, - 


Death 


I shall not die, 

I shall but slumber sweetly, 

With no dream to tease my mind; 
And when again I wake 

-Who knows where I shall be? 


To life again! 

Yes, though the blossom flaunted 

Died long ago, the life 

Pries up the earth, and lives, 

And clothes itself anew. 
Roseann M. Sparks, 16 
Jeffersonville (O.) High School 
Lucile Bates, Teacher 


A Prayer to Life 


But please give ear 
Unto my prayer. 
swear 


I ask not many things, 
And these 
Upon my knees. 


First, give me of thine 
Own sweet breath, 
Thyself. 


But this, and one thing mores 
Place here within my soul 
Ambition manifold: 


Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


_An insight then 

To realize 

When I have found my prize, 

Then let me be content 

With thee, 

My life. 
Joy Hardcastle, 16 
Cherokee (Ala.) Vocational 
High School 
Wi L. Harris, Teacher 


You Are Autumn 


You are autumn, love, 

When my fingers touch your shock of 
gold-brown hair, 

And delight runs swiftly to its lair 

Somewhere within me. 


en in your eyes I see a 4 


away 


You are autumn, love, 
When heart tiny brown leaves 
‘are falling, 


And in us there grieves a 
voice, 
Calling, calling. 
Joseph Ellis, 16 
Commercial High School 
Atlanta, Georgia © 


Anna 
When Anna glides across the hill, 
The woods are numb, the woods are 
still; 
When Anna flows along the grass, 
The grasses bow for her to pass. 


The meadows and the woods are still 
When Anna comes across the hill, 


‘But where it is that Anna goes, 


Nobody knows, nobody knows. 
Elizabeth Anne McFarland, 16 
Landon High School “ 
South Jacksonville, Florida 
Grace C. Hoag, Teacher 


Sculptured Musie 
That moment is a part of 
Will ever be, 
Its loveliness cannot be told 


In poetry. 


Till faintly, far away, I heard 
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os CHOLASTIC invites all high schoo 
students to submit their persona] 
writing, the best of which will be pub. 
lished in the Round Table. Commen 
and discussion of writing problems wil] 
be given here. Students may also receive 
criticism on request by sending a stamp. 
ed return envelope. Contribution, may 
be in any literary form, bat preference 
is given to essays and sketches not ex. 
ceeding 500 words and verse totaling not 
more than 50 lines. Material submitted 
for this page will also be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, Address; 
Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York City. 


I stared unseeing through the door 
Exhausted, 
And, noting clouds, I dimly thought, 
“Magnificent!” 


But even then I merely saw, 
I did not feel, 


An organ’s peal. 
Though now the years have passed, 
in dead ; 
crowds, 
an’s swellin still pai 
Majestic clouds. 
Jean L. Wiese, 17 


Cleveland (N. D.) High School 
Florence Harren, Teacher’ 


Longing 
Whenever the wind goes out at night 
Ee leaves me here alone, 

A ing so great it makes my heart 
é 
Comes over me like the destiny that 
fills my mind with dreams, 
And carries the wind into the night 
to hills and silent streams. 


And now and forever I waken, and 
the night is big and still, 

But the wind as it crawls within my 
walls, has a voice both wild and 


Callin till ul out 

ing, 

With a longi eat on my finger 
and in yes. 


The wind comes in and feels my brow 
with the hand and voice of night, 

And I sleep in a dream of longing and 
I wake in a dream of flight. 


Joan. M. Heines, 17 
Carbondale (Pa.) High School 
Mary Krantz, Teacher 
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LITERARY LEADS 


act plays by such well-known writers as 
William Saroyan, Alfred Kreymborg, Wil- 


SELMA LAGERLOF 

Selma Lagerléf, long acknowledged as 
Sweden’s greatest living writer, whose 
books have been translated into more than 
thirty languages, died on March 17 at her 
home at Marbacka, Sweden, at the age of 
82. Miss Lagerléf, who was the first womaz 
to be awarded the Nobel Prize in Litera- 
ture, was best known for her The Story of 
Gésta Berling, published in 1894 and still 
her best-known book in spite of the many 
she has published since. In the February 
20, 1937, issue of Scholastic we reprinted 
a chapter from her Diary — the first-book 
she ever wrote (she started it when she 
was fifteen), and the last book she ever 
published. 


CRUSADE 
Norman Rockwell. famous illustrator and 
inter who is contributing a er for 
the Crusade (see 
e 23), will present original to 
Roosevelt foi his at Hyde 
Park. It will be used as an example of what 
young Americans were thinking and doing 
in 1940. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 
Just out is The Best One-Act Plays me 
1989 (Dodd, Mead). and compil 
Margaret Mayorga. You'll recognize her 
about the theatre which have been appear- 
ing in Scholastic, as well as the editor of 
our series of condensed long plays. This 
book of twelve one-acters is uniform with 
the annual Burns Mantle editions of The 
Best Plays of the year. Besides Archibald 
MacLeish’s Air Raid, which you read in 
these pages in November you'll find one- 


liam Rose Benet, Lynn Riggs, among 
others. In addition there are critical biog- 
raphies of the writers and a valuable series 
of bibliographies of plays available for pro- 
duction; “allactiies of one-act plays; radio 
plays, etc. 


MARSUPIALS 

Pocket Bocks, Inc., publishers of the 
25c pocket-sized reprints. announce that 
they have just published ‘a complete edi- 
tion of Paul deKruif’s Microbe Hunters. 


This fine volume contains a chapter on 
Paul Ehrlich. In order to tie in with the 
new, highly - praised Warner Brothers 
movie, The Story of Dr. Ehrlich’s M 
Bullet, starring Edward G.- Robinson, the 
editors of Pocket Books have arranged with 
the publishers of the original edition of 
the Cock the tle (for Pocket 
Book edition only) to Dr. Ehrlich’s pon a 
Bullet and the Discoveries of 11 Oti 
Microbe Hunters. 


NEW WORDS TO CONQUER 

In these days of beauticians, morticians, 

; f 

comes a repair men 
have to call themselves 
shoetticians. Add to these the list of newly 
coined slang terms which appeared in the 
March 9 issue of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, of which these are samples: 

anglewangle: to steal ideas from others 

ie: a slow movie 

carswarmers: service station attendants 

droniac: over-lengthy radio advertiser 

Hollybook: autograph fiend 

snapsap: candid camera hound 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 
An English Quiz 


(Key on page 28) 

1. The of Robert Frost (a) 
show the liect of industrialism on rural 
communities, (b) deal imaginatively 
with commonplace situations, (c) are 
an expression of old-fashioned Puritan- 
ism. 


2. In the generation before Guten- 
berg, books were usually (a) written 
by professional scribes in fren writ- 
ing rooms, (b) sent to China to. be 
printed, (c) written on papyrus rolls 
in monasteries, 

8. Euro books were first printed 
from movable type in (a) Mainz, (b) 
Cologne, (c) Dresden. 

4. H. L. Mencken uses only the ini- 
of his two when 

was a (a) thought H 
was a “si (b) 
father told H. Louis sounded even 
Worse, (c) because the small “r’s” that 
went with his printing set were broken. 


5. The Round Table editor has de- 
fined onomatopoeia as “matching of the 


sound with the idea,” and assonance as — 


“repetition of vowel sounds.” Decide 
which of these devices of poetry is 


. exemplified by (a) and which by (b). 


(a) But when loud surges lash the 

sounding shore (Pope) 

(b) Under the grr cool, trans- 

lucent wave (Milton) 

6. The play, “Liberty and Union,” 
suggests that (a) aliens should be kept 
out of America because they will never 
learn our ways, (b) it takes hard work 
and good wili to make even the best 
form of government work well, (c) tol- 
erance is a luxury we can’t afford these 
days. 

7. The narrator in “Between Trains” 
knows very little about either music or 
the pronunciation of foreign names. 
What does he mean by “Vorak’s Lost 
World Rhapsody”? 


ENGLISH HELPS 


Test Your Vocabulary 
By Gretta Baker 


Try this before lunch. You'll be hun- 
enough to eat aga shako (hat to 
you)! These French words are now a 
part of the English language. If you 
dine out, or ever expect to, you'll have 
to know them. Key is on page 28. 


1. A mousse should be served (a) 
hot; (b) with peas and mushrooms; 
(c) frozen. 


2. In preparing a soufflé the last step 
is to (a) place it in the oven; (b) cover 
it with chopped nuts; (c) place it in the 
refrigerator. 


8. A ragout is made of (a) butter, 
, and milk; (b) meats and vege- 
tables; (c) gelatin and fruit. 


4. If you ordered chicken livers 
sauté, you'd expect them (a) fried with 
very little grease, (b) covered with a 
cream sauce; (c) chopped finely with 
chives and mayonnaise. . 

5. You would look tor croutons (a) 
in a pudding; (b) in soup; (c) with a 
beverage. 

6. In eating a canapé you would (a) 
pick it up with your fingers; (b) use a 
spoon; (c) cut it with a sharp knife. 

7. Potatoes au gratin are (a) fried 
with onions; (b) boiled in their jackets; 


(c) baked with bread crumbs and, 


sometimes, cheese 


8. You'd expect hors doeuvre (a 
with dessert; (b) before the main 
course; (c) with coffee. 


9. If you haa a choice of entrées, 
you would select from (a) meats and 
fish; (b) soups; (c) desserts. 


10. look for 
among (a) the appetizers; ¢ en- 


11. A demi-tasse should be served 
(a) with the salad; (b) with the main 
course; (c) at the end of the meal. 


12. In eating purée you would need 
spoon. 

18. Consommé is a (a) rich, creamy 
soup; (b) a salad dressing; (c) a clear 


soup. 


14. A charlotte russe would be eaten 
(a) for dessert; (b) with soup; (c) as 
an appetizer. : 
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recommend it to young people. We 
have not so many that 
we can afford to neglect one sc good as 
this 


Nansen was a man of the great North, 
a good man on skis, a pes. appear- 
ance and in spirit. You see him here at 
the university, on his first daring ex- 
ploration-journey across the unknown 
interior of Greenland, on his study of 
ocean-currents and his biological re- 
searches, and then on the voyages: that 
gave him renown as “the last explorer 
to discover an ocean.” The Fram, his 
ship, was gone all those dark and ter- 
rific months that stretched into years, 
in a silence at that time unbroken by 
radio reports. It came back with Nansen 
the hero of his people, one of the world’s 
heroes. But the story does not stop with 
explorations; it takes him eons 
Great War and through his even harder 
work afterwards, his work for prisoners 
and refugees. I do not know a better 
study for young people of the life of an 
unconscious hero, a man who became 
one, not by taking pains to be noticed, 
but by doing what his higher nature 
told him must be done. 

Boris Artzybasheff, who made the ice- 
blue pictures for this book, found Nan- 
sen’s own Farthest North his favorite 
boyhood book in his youth in Russia, 
but that has been long out of print 
here. This one preserves the best of it 
for us. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 
By James Matthew Barrie 

If you want to see how a born writer 
will labor to get just the right word, 
read the scene in this famous novel in 
which Tommy, writing a story for a 
scholarship examination on which his 
whole future career is supposed to de- 
pend, goes practically into a trance over 
the precisely right Scottish dialect ex- 
pression he needs at a certain point, 
and doesn’t come out till everyone else 
has handed in his work and the time is 
Ps Tommy is completely taken aback; 

e school master is contented that his 


own entrant should get the prize—but 


he knows which laddie will be the au- 
thor in time to come! 
Otherwise the is one not to be 


missed. It is, with its sequel, Taming 
and Grizel, a poignant; sympathetic, 


most heartbreaking study of a complete 
sentimentalist, one who never can look 
life in the face. Have you ever read 


Ibsen's “Peer t"? Com him 
with Tommy, you'll see were 
relatives. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Footsteps of Gutenberg 
‘Concluded from page 22) 

aphed items, for they were usually 
p24 I made no effort to cover local 
news, though there was then plenty of 
it in West Baltimore. Almost every day, 
Murphy the cop made a haul of ruf- 
fianly Aframericans on Vincent Alley, 
and I could sit at my third-story office- 
and-bedroom window and see him 
drag them through Union Square to 
the watchhouse at Calhoun and Pratt 
Streets. It was common, also, for car 
horses to fall dead im their tracks, for 
children to get lost, and for great gang 
wars among the neighborhood dogs to 
tear up the Union Square Jawns. But 


Rather curiously, I can’t recall the 
name of my paper, if, in fact, it had 
one. The chances are at least even that 
it didn’t, for I was chronically short of 
what printers call “sorts” and never 
wasted a single piece of type if I could 
help it. A little while later, probably 
during the ensuing autumn, I discovered 
a ect mine of type in the hellbox 
that stood outside the printing plant of 
Isaac Friedenwald & Son, on Paca 
Street, across narrow Cider Alley from 
my father’s factory. It was his book- 
keeper who directed me to this Gol- 
conda, and I began to work it diligently. 
From it, I recovered all sorts of man: 
woodcuts, many empty ink cans wi 
a little ink remaining in them, a great 
deal of scrap paper and cardboard, and 
an occasional piece of condemned ‘ype, 
always badly battered. Unfortunately, 
this type was of small use to my news- 
paper, for the Friedenwalds were 
printers to the Johns Hopkins University 
and laid claim to having the largest 
stock of foreign faces in the West- 
ern World, so when my eye lighted 
upon what looked to be a likely *E,” 
it sometimes turned out. to be a Greek 
sigma or a Hebrew lamedh. I could 
make nothing of these strange char- 
acters; in fact, I didn’t know that they 
were characters at all but took them to 
be the devices of unfamiliar branches 
of the Freemasons. 

The Friedenwalds did not with 
such relatively intelligible alphabets but 
boasted that could print any lan- 
guage ever of on earth, and often 
surprised — enchanted the Johns 
Hopkins essors by good. 
They fonts of Arabic, Sanskrit, 
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Russian, Coptic, Armenian and Chinese, 
not to-mention Old Norse runes and 


tian hiero: 
ype that were al- 
ways cruelly damaged, but neverthe- 
less some of them were still legible and 
if I had given them due study, I mi 
have become a linguist. But I 
traded them for marbles with a nei 
bor boy who melted them into bale 
for his air rifle, so I made no appreci- 
able progress in the tongues. At this 
minute I can barely spell out the 
simplest Coptic, Armenian, or Chinese 
, and I do not profess to read 


tian at all. 
Despite all these griefs and burdens 
I stuck to my printing press thr 
1889, and it 
session for several years: 
my father, seeing my interest in it, did 
not buy me a larger and better one I do 
not know; probably it was because | 
didn’t know that a and better 
one existed, and hence not ask for 
it. I have found out since that Dorman 
had them with chases up to 6 by 8 
inches, and that his -catalogue listed 
two or three dozen different fonts of 
, some of them with highly ornate 
in the rococo taste of the time, 
which saw American. printing scrape 
bottom. But though my press was a 
poor thing and my gradually wore 
out to the point where all the letters 
inted like squashed “o’s, my en- 
usiasm for printing did not die, and 
even when a rage for chemistry began 
to challenge it, in my early teens, it 
managed to continue a sturdy under- 
cover existence. When, on my father's 
death, as I was eighteen, I was free at 
last to choose my a the world, 
I chose newspaper work without any 
hesitation Setuakelal: and save when the 
scent of a passing res cart has re- 
vived my cueinioal ibido, I have never 
regretted my choice. 
Reprinted from the New Yorker and 


from H. L. Mencken’s memoirs, Happy 


Days (Knopf), by permission of the edi- 
tors and of the author. 


Key to “Test Your Vocabulary” 
8 


. b 
9. a 
3. -b 10. 
4 a ll. 
5. b 12. 
6. a 13. @ 
7. ¢ 14. a 
1. b 


Key to “Do You Remember?” 


1. (b) - (b) assonance 
2. (a) 6. (b) 

. (a . New Wor 

8. (a) 7. New World Sym 
4. (c) phony, by Dvorsk 
5. (a) onomatopoeia  (dvér-zhik). 
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“READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


Stranded in an Iowa Village, a Great Pianist 
Gave One Girl the High Spot of Her Life 


By Phil Stong 


O, this ain’t that station (the 

N old man said, and wiped his 

watery eyes in the. chilly 
autumn wind); it’s on up the line at 

Mt. Zion. Don’t get worried (he 

added cheerfully) — if you'll wait 

just a minute till I lock up the station 
Ill run you up myself. Only fifteen 
minutes or so by car and it'll be f 
minutes around by train. Oh, I wont 
charge you nothing. Might pick u 
some mail from the eounty seat 

it wouldn't be here till tomorrow, 
otherwise. Darn caf! I got it brand 
new in 28 and it's gettin’ hard to 
start. Why, thanks — if you don't 
mind me just kind of eatin’ it. You 
waste so much of a good cigar when 
you smoke it. 

You for Des Moines or Ottumwa? 
Oh. Not a traveling man? 

Oh! No, I ain’t seen any of your 
stories. I don’t get much chance to 
read. Seems to me I’ve heard of ’em, 
though. Say, listen, I know a darn 
funny story — maybe you could make 
a good story out of it. You remind 
me of it — you missin’ the train the 
same and bein’ a writer. But this one 
wasn't a writer — “bout the same 
thing, though He missed the train 
the same as you. 

No, I said “bout the same thing. He 
was a pianist Name was — you re- 
member any pianists travelin’ around 
here in the Nineties with a kind of 
a Jewish name? He'd come ‘from 
Keokuk and he was goin’ ‘to Des 
Moines — sort of a Russian or a 
Polacker — big guy with long hair— 

No, no, son, I've read. about Vorak 
in The Regine Sunday section — he 
lived out here while he wrote that 
Lost World Rnapsody. I know some- 
thing about music. Elva plays him 
at the church every once in a while, 
“Goin’ home, goin’ home, I'm a 
goin’ home.” Vorak only happened a 
little while: = this ‘was quite 
while ago. 

Elva? Oh, no, she ain’t my wife — 
she ain’t anybody's wife, and I guess 
she won't ever be. She's the piano 
teacher and church musician 


She’s the one I was tryin’ to tell you 
about — and this pianist and that 
young fellow he had with him — You 
see, he got stuck the same way you 
did and that was before cars; so he 
was just stuck. He had on a big fur 
coat — I noticed it while they were 
walkin’ up and down the platform, 
and then closer afterwards when he 
was mad—— 

The young fellow seemed to be 
kind of his general manager. That's 
why I say they, if that’s what you 
mean. His face was a little bit thin 
and sharp but he was a nice build 
and even his face looked like it would 


laugh if you said something that 


I was watchin ‘em, and after about 
half an hour, while they went up and 


down the platform, I went out and 
said, “You folks stayin’ here the 
night?” 

t looks like it,” sa is young 
fellow. “When does this train. get 
back?” A 

I told them the up train was 


around seven in the morning and 
reaches Des Moines at two and I'd 
wire to have their luggage held at 
the depot. 
This old funny with the 
hair said, right nice, “I play - 
piano. Night tomorrow I must 
at Des Thou know 
piano?” The way he said Des Moines! 
I say, sure I know a piano. But it 
belongs to the Beechers. The Beech- 
ers were nice as anything while th 
had their money and you couldnt 
ask too much of them, but after the 
wool mill shut down they kind of 
shut up on theirselves. I knew he 
couldn't borrow their piano 


~ The young fellow asks me, right 


nice, “Is there a piano at the hotel?” 
I had to laugh. A hotel in Jacobs- 
town! I said: “There isn’t any hotel 
in Jacobstown. If you want to put up 
for the night till the next train comes, 
anybody'll take you and do what 
they can for you, though it’s just a 
little town.” : 
So the young fellow says where is 
the piano. Well, it was up at the 
ers’ and upshot of it is I took 
them up to the Beechers’ house. I 
told old Abraham Beecher how they 
come to be there and I told him if he 
felt like it he could let them use 
Elva’s piano since this fellow seemed 
so set on it, 


“, .. and all of a sudden he jumped on that piano and knocked the stuffing right 


ene. out of it... with kind of a ‘you-son-of-a-gun, you will try to bite me’ look at it.” 


Note: In Social Studies Edition pages 17-28 (English Section) are emitted. 
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SHORT STORY 

Abe Beecher just stood there stony- 
like, his eye on the foreigner. And I 
have to hand it to the foreigner. He 
never flickered. At last Abe Beecher 
said — “Maybe Elva’ll let them use her 
‘piano till dinner-time.” 

Why it was dinnertime then — but we 
used to call it suppertime. He had the 
best house in town for putting them up, 
but he wasn’t going to do it. I was 

retty mad. 

I said, “Gents, all I got at the house 
is an old organ that nobody can play 
since my wife died, so I don’t know 
how good it is. But if you all will eat 
with me, I'll fix us up a little feed, an’ 
if Mister — Bergenfield — can get a 
tune out of the organ, he’s a real 
musicker.” 

The young fellow said somethin 
right quick to this Blumberg and 
could see old man Beecher was kind of - 
impressed by the foreign language. 

He said, “Now wait a minute, 
jim—" 

got a lot madder. I said, “Never mind, 
_Abe, and thankin’ you for your gener- 
ous hospitality, I'll take my guests right 
along.” 

The young fellow said another | 
to Blumenbaum very fast, then, an 
Blumenbaum turned and he give me a 
real nice look and I knew then I wasn’t 
going to let Abe make any more tough 
remarks — depot or no t, even if 
he was District Chairman. I could al- 
ways be a telegrapher, somewhere. 

Just when I was about to say some- 
thing like that this old guy with the 
long hair kind of spoke up. 

ou haff a piano, Herr Beecher? 
Und one plays on it? Und who plays 
on it?” 

Abe gave him a funny look: “My 
daughter plays it” He had to swell a 
little bit then. “She’s a Fine Arts Gradu- 
ate from Iowa Wesleyan College — in 
piano.” Then he got méan. “So Jim — 
if your friend is a pianist, I'll ask her.” 
He called up the stairs. “Elva! Elval 
Here’s another piano player.” 

“All right, Father” Then we heard 
her comin’ downstairs singing a little 
bit to herself. She stopped singin’ when 
she got to the hall. You could see her 
slim-like in her light dress at the foot 
of the stairs. She stopped with her hand 
on the post and said “What is it about 
the piano. Fathe: — it doesn’t need 
tuning?” 

With that the big fellow kind of 
went “Whoof!” and the young fellow 
bust out laughing so she must have 
heard him, and in a minute the big 
fellow began to laugh, too. So she came 
out to the door. 

You have to admit she was a good- 
lookin’ girl, Elva Beecher — oh, you 
never saw her. Well, she was good- 


PHIL STONG 
Phil Stong has been so busy writing 
novels, juveniles, and non-fiction about 
his native Iowa for. the last eight years 
that he has taken very little time out for 
short stories. And no wonder — since his 
first novel, State Fair, appeared in 1932 


Fair of course, partly because a 
movie was made out of it with Will 
Rogers in the lead. Other titles you'll 
recognize are Farmer in the Dell, Career, 
Buckskin Britches, The Long Lane, and 
Ivanhoe Keeler (his latest, published in 
December). If you were ten years young- 
er you’d probably have his juveniles, 
Honk the Moose, Farm Boy, and No- 
Sich, the Hound, on your bookshelf this 
minute. 

Philip Duffield Stong was born in 
Iowa (1899), attended 


University of Kansas. After a few years 
as athletic directo: and teacher of de- 
bating and journalism in both high 
school and at Drake he went in for news- 
paper work. He was on the New York 
World for a time, and later joined the 
staffs of Liberty Magazine and Editor 
and Publisher before he settled down 
seriously to writing. 


lookin” — her little tiny waist 
she’d have had a nice form, and a sort 
of — face as if she was waitin’ 


for something she knew about and you 
didn’t, and she had a lot of light-black 
hair — it wasn’t brown nor black — and 
they wore it piled up in those days. 

So as soon as they saw her they quit 
laughing and they both folded up to- 
gether in the middle. They both said 
together, “Your servant, Mademezel.” 


You know I forgot that word for forty . 


years till the boys came back singin’ 


about Mademezel from Armenterrs, 
after the war. 
Elva bowed a little and then’ she 
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stared a minute at this older man. She 
asked, “What is it, Father?” 

Abe said: “These fellows are two 
wen that got lost and landed in 


_Jacobstown and they wanit to use your 


piano — till supper.” He said kind of 
mean, “Maybe they could give you 
some pointers.” 

Elva looked at the foreigner like she 
was trying to remember something. 

The old man nodded sort of careless. 
“If I could loosen my fingers for half 
an hour,, Mademezel, on your piano, I 
would appreciate it forever.. Tomorrow 
night must I play in consairt.” He meant 


concert. 

“If it’s all right with Elva,” Abe said 
short and not too nice, “it’s all righit 
nk me. The piano’s there in the par- 

“I thank you, sir,” the old man said, 
very quiet. “A half an hour will i 
that I loosen my wrist and finger.” 

Elva, I noticed, had been watchin’ 
the old man kind of puzzled and then 
she looked at the young fellow and he 
smiled. She smil ate still studying, 
and it was a pretty friendly smile. “But 
— come in,” she said, and we all went 
into the parlor. 

Everybody in Jacobstown was proud 
of that piano. It was a genuine concert 
grand and I'll bet there wasn’t its like 
in any of the big towns — Keosauqua or 
Bonaparte or even Eldon, where the 
railroad junction was. It was an enor- 
mous big thing. and in summertime 
often we could hear it playing on Main 
Street, two blocks away. 

Elva lifted the lid and took a rag out 
of the chair in front of it and dusted 
the keys, Then she lit the old goose- 
neck piano lamp at the side of it. She 
said re there’s any music I have, you 
might want—’ 

The old man smiled. “No, Madame- 
zel, is kind. I 
gymnastics for a moment and perhaps 
rehearse a piece or two in the time | 
have. Rudolf — the lamp — at my shoul- 
der. Right.” 

The girl sat at one énd of the sofa 
close at hand and Rudolf sat on the 
other and I stood with Abe at the door. 
The old man kind of shook his hands 
and wiggled his fingers and all of a sud- 
den he jumped on that piano and 
knocked a stuffing right dut of it. He 

went up and down from one end to the 
other about three or four times, gettin’ 
faster and faster till it sounded more 
like a steady yell than te notes; 
then he got himself set in the middle 
of the thing and went burble-burble- 
burble for a while with all his fingers 
oin’ at once, and then he spread his 

gers out and raised his eyebrows and 
he went down that thing like he had 


the of was, 


| 
= 
Se 
he has published eighteen other books, 
which gives him an average of a little 
more than two a year. You remember 
i Drake University. Columbia, and the 


AND Lure 


GUIDANCE SECTION 


An Editorial 


BOUT the year 1675, a Royal Governor 
of Virginia, Sir William Berkeley, scolded 
some ambitious colonial citizens with 

these amazing words: “I thank God there are 
no free schools nor printing (in Virginia), and I 
hope we shall not have them these hundred 
years.” 


as being an amateur seventeenth century Hitler, 
whose cruelty, intolerance, and general misrule 
brought on Bacon's Rebellion. But, like King 
Canute, he could not hold back the rising tide 
of democracy, education, and literacy. There were 
printing presses and newspapers in Virginia 
within a few years of his death. And men named 
Patrick Henry, George Washington, and Thomas 
Jefferson were about to be born, 

That such a tinpot tyrant should instinctively 
link schools and printing as enemies of all he 
stood for is not perhaps so strange. For today, 
in a more enlightened age, it isn’t hard to see 
that the great advances of modern civilization, 
of the spread of knowledge, of political freedom, 


and of economic prosperity itself rest inevitably . 


on man’s skill in putting together words in type 
on a printed page, capable of being reproduced 
thousands and millions of times. In the mag- 
nitude of the results which have flowed from it, 
the invention of printing with movable types by 
Johannes Gutenberg in Mainz, Germany, in or 


around 1440 seems now the most important of ~ 
_ all human. inventions, except perhaps for lan- - 


guage itself, or fire, the wheel, and the. ele- 
mentary tools...» 

That event, which occurred just 500 years ago 
(though the exact date is a little in doubt), pro- 
vides the keystone of an arch of printing anniver- 
saries all of which are being lumped together 
this year in one great celebration throughout the 


Sir William is remembered today, if at all, ; 


civilized world. In addition to Gutenberg’s 500th 


anniversary, we can celebrate this year: 


The 400th anniversary of the establishment of 
the first printing press in the New World at 
Mexico City, by Bishop Juan de Zumarraga and 


Juan Pablos, in 1539. 
The 300th anniversary 


fall). 


+ The 250th anniversary of the first paper mill 
in the United States, established by William 


Rittenhouse at Philadelphia in 1690. 


The 250th anniversary of the first newspaper 


inthe‘ United States, Publick Occurrences, on 
September 25, 1690. (Only one issue was pub- 
lished, and no further newspaper was issued until 
the Boston News Letter of 1704). 

The 150th anniversary of the death of Ben- 
jamin Franklin in 1790, who, among all his other 
brilliant and versatile contributions to American 
life, established his historic printing office at 
Philadelphia in 1728 and founded one of the 
earliest American magazines. 

And finally, there’s the 600th anniversary of 
the birth of Geoffrey Chaucer, the first great 
English poet, whose Canterbury Tales were 

among the earliest works printed in England. 

_ Scholastic is proud to take part in this great 

_ celebration, with several features in this issue on 
related subjects, including the “Behind the 
Headlines” section in the Social Studies Edition, 
the dialogue, “Printing Has a Birthday,” and the 


. chapter from H. L. Mencken’s memories of good 


times with a printing press, in the English Edi- 
tion. From these fascinating beginnings, every- 
| thing we read today has grown. 


of the first book pro- 
‘duced in the Thirteen Colonies, The Bay Psalm 
Book, by the Stephen Daye Press, in 1639 (rec- 
ognized by a commemorative postage stamp last 
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BOY dates GIRL 


25. April Foolish 
By GAY HEAD 
wasn't heP And then later he disap- 


g was weav- 


Trotter came to the aid of Tubby 

(“D. Mae”) Adams was no 

joke, even if The Rescue did occur on 
the evening of April first. 

Most of the crowd were at the Scrib- 

bler’s annual dance, a Comic-Strip 

Fancy Dress Ball, that night. Peg-leg 


Te way Tommy (“Superman”) 


casion by getting the 
boys who usually turn 

on fancy dress affairs—into the spirit of 
the thing. For days beforehand, cos- 


tumes and comic-strip characters had . 


been the main topic of conversation at 
Central. Bo had practiced being “Char- 
lie Chan” so much that Peg said his 
eyes were beginning to slant. 
Of course, there were bound to be 
} aod of “Lil Abner” characters at the 
ce but there were more “Daisy 
Mae’s” than anything else among the 
was.about the best, 
use she was very blonde, but every- 
one agreed that Tub Adams’ costume 
was practically perfect. 
Tommy, a very well-clothed - 
man” had a date with Peg, and 
were about the last to leave the dance, 
because Peg had been on the hostess 
committee. When they went out and 
got into the Clipper, Tommy said, “How 
about some fi 
“Well, to tell the truth,” Peg an- 
swered, “I could use a slight snack, I 
was so busy seeing that everything went 
right, I'm fagged. But where can we 
gor Pop’s Place is closed, and so’s the 
by this time.” 
eres still the Oasis—your friend 
Oboy Grant’s hangout — it’s — all 
night. Say, what ever became of Oboy 
at the party tonight? And didn’t he 
have a date? I saw him alone early in 
the evening—dressed as ‘Moon Mullins, 


F 
- else 


ing around, when I saw he had had 
a date with a bottle before they ever 
arrived,” Peg commented. “You know, 
Tommy, it’s too bad about Oboy. He 


could be an okay sort of a guy, but 


recently he’s been drinking like a fish. 
Call me a prude if you like, but this 
drinking business makes monkeys out 
of fellows like..Oboy, He he’s 
being smart and — and sophisticated or 
something, when, in reality, he’s just be- 
ing sappy. If he could see himself as 
others do, when he’s tight, I think he’d 
change his mind about it all. You know 
that blah look of his and the way he 
falls all over people.” 

“Well, if he ever falls over you, just 
send for ole ‘Superman’ here,” Tommy 
advised laughingly. “Say, speaking of 

Coffin us now. Nobody 
that crazy.” 

There was no doubt about its bein; 
Oboy, and, as soon as he 
the ep he started his usual game 
of fender tag. be 
to snaggi Clipper’s t fen- 
der, that Be had visions of waking up 
+4 ah ital Tommy was too mad to 

Oboy evidently enj it 4 
King street and when Tommy 
in at the Oasis, Oboy yelled out, “Whas- 
sa matter with ‘Superman’? Y’re 

Tommy started to yell but 
changed his mind, when he realized 
that he had a girl with him. He was 
muttering to himself, though, when he 
helped Peg out of the car and followed 
her into the Oasis. 

Inside, it looked as if the Scribbler’s 
party had adjourned to this spot, and 


Bagby about some of this week's 


Tub and Red Bagby, Pat and 
Baker, Diane and Hank were all at 


Peg jumped up. Excuse me a minute, 
please,” she said. “I want to ask Red 


vertising for the Hi-Brow. I'll be back 
in a flach.” 


babe, doncha wanta be my little Tarzan 
girl?” Tommy turned around quickly. 
Oboy had his arm around a girl in a 
“Daisy Mae” costume! Tommy was at 
the counter almost before anybody knew 
what was going on. He jerked Oboy 
around by the coat collar, “All right, 
Mr. Tarzan, I'll make something out of 
that, if you like!” And with that, igen 
clipped Oboy one on the chin w 
sent him reeling backwards. As he went 
back, he caught hold of the edge of the 
counter kept from falling, There 
was a dead silence in the crowd as Oboy 
braced himself against the counter. 
Then, holding his chin with one hand 
and blubbering something unintelligl- 
ble, he staggered to the door and went 
out, car was disappearing 
("Daisy Maa”) had been abso- 
lutely flabbergasted by the whole thing. 
Red had stepped aside for a moment to 
talk to Peg, and Tub was sitting at the 
counter alone when Oboy came in. As 
soon as he approached her, she saw 
and Peg, when Tommy 
of Whe 
By the time Oboy had made his exit, 
Tommy had realized that his “Daly 
(Concluded on page 42) 
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| ‘Tommy jerked Oboy around by the coat 
collar. “All right, Mr. Tarzan, Pll 
; Fy, Aes \\) make something out of it, if you like.” 
ak AN Nick, the- was the 
crowd of costume— as if he 
ky > > thought they were the Men from Mars! 
| 
\ gravitated to Chip Morton who was 
Tommy stood up to let Peg out of 
tha booth. sad saw hex 
ss ied counter. Then he sat back down 
and started telling about Oboy’s 
latest funny stuff. Wile he 
Oboy plunged in, 
wad yell, “Yippee I'm 
he shouted. “Anybody wanta make . 
something outa that?” 
Nobody answered him. Those who : 
i looked around soon turned away. It 
: was better to leave Oboy alone when 
; Winston and Bo Carter were largely he was this way. 
: responsible for the success of the oc- Tommy was sitting with his back to 
= . the door, but when he heard Oboy’s 
} 7 blurred voice at the counter, “Hi, there, 
CHEVR 
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the 


Hill 


AND UP, *at Flint, Michi- 
gon. Transportation based 
on rail rates, state and local 
tases (Gif any), optional 
equipment and accessories 
—extra. Prices subject to 
change without notice. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 


It’s just as easy to take a “‘front-row seat”’ in traffic and on 
the hills this year as it is to take a ‘‘back seat’’ and let other 

people have all the fun. 

Your ticket of admission to the “‘front-row”’ thrills is a new 
Chevrolet for ’40! 

It’s the front runner in traffic . . . quick as a magician’s 
trick . . . out-accelerating all other low-priced cars! 

It’s the front runner on the hills . . . and it makes mole-hills 
out ee too... out-climbing all other cars in its price 
range 

It’s also the longest and most luxurious of all the ere 
priced cars ... with a sweeping 181-inch measurement from the 
front of its “‘Royal Clipper”’ grille to the rear of its finely tailored 
Fisher Body . .. and with more comfort, luxury and convenience 
features than have ever before accompanied such a modest 
price tag! 

You want prompt delivery this spring. So may we  quggest 
that you “‘do your Chevrolet shopping early’’? Better eye it, try 
it, buy it—today! 


, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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this?” is the embittered ery of a stu- 
dent doctor in the new Lorentz film. 


iece of film got ing, particularly in the 
peor doctor’s soliloquy as rf walks 
through the city streets, after having 
lost a case, reflecting bitterly on living 
conditions in the city slums. i 
Gruenberg’s score, with its dominant 
pattern of the human pulse beat, is a 
b accompaniment throughout. 

For high school students interested 
in medicine or nursing as a career, The 
Fight for Life is of real vocational value; 
for everyone it is a great film. 


MY SON, MY SON! (United Artists. 
Produced by Edward Small. Directed 
by Charles Vidor. Sereen play by 
Lenore Coffee from the novel by How- 
ard Spring.) 

A father-son relationship which is 
twisted and warped by the father’s 
adoration and the son’s antagonism is 
the theme of this film taken from the 
Howard Spring novel published in 1938. 
At the beginning the father, William 
Essex (Brian Aherne), is a strugglin 
young writer in the Manchester oa 
mining section of England. Loathing the 
slums, he is determined that his son 
shall have the advantages which have 
been denied him through poverty. Es- 
sex becomes wealthy, but dicaeh over- 
indulgence his son, Oliver (Louis Hay- 
ward) grows up to be a_perfect cad, 


the 


THE FIGHT FOR LIFE (A United States 
Film Service Production. Written and 
directed by Pare Lorentz. Adapted 
from the maternal welfare chapters 
of Paul de Kruif’s book, The Fight 

_ for Life. Photography by Floyd Cros- 
by. Music by Louis Gruenberg.) 
Pare Lorentz has already given us two 


“Why do we bring them into slums like 


fine documentary films dealing with na- 
tional problems: soil erosion in The 
Plow That Broke the Plains, and flood 
control in The River. Now, in his latest 
film production, he has broadened the 
scope of his camera to deal with one 
of Silty’ greatest concerns: mater- 
nal welfare. 

From three chapters of Paul de Kruif’s 
book he has written this story of a 
young doctor in training at the Chicago 
Maternity Center in the heart of that 
city’s slums. It gives a vivid picture of 
the daily workings of the Center... 
clinics, laboratories, bulletin board, and 
even the busy drama of telephone 
switchboard . . . and it also follows the 
routine of doctors and nurses who go 
into the homes to deliver the babies of 
slum mothers. It is a story which is fac- 
tual and, at the same time, highly dra- 
matic. Over two-thirds of the film was 
made in the maternity -hospital and in 
the tenement homes pores 
mothers, and the statistics come 
from Government mortality tables and 
Health Board reports; every fact is sub- 
stantiated. Although the leading roles 


of doctors and nurses are taken by pro- - , 


fessional actors and actresses, are 
as natural as the clinic cases w are 
taken from life. 


Mr. Lorentz has done a powerful 


whose selfishness ruins the lives of those 
around him, including the family of 
Essex’s best friend, Dermot O’Riordan 
(Henry Hull). 
In its early sequences the film is a 
fine study of the father-son conflict, but 
(Concluded on page 37) 


(Left) A doctor makes a blood test of 
a maternity case in The Fight for Life. 
(Below) Father forgives son for being 
a liar and a cheat in My Son, My Son. 
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<STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 


engineers they’re a headache, They wu 
the fine acoustical balance required for 


sound. For example, a swing band and a 
string symphony t from the 
same io at different times, but the 


balance for each would be entirely differ- 
ent. Engineers would experiment by cover- 
ing or exposing certain areas of the wall or 
by moving sections of the orchestra, Their 


problem might be solved in 


this way, but 
then comes « singer, The audience 


and must be built up all over Oh, 
vel, who ever sad that radio was an ear 
jo 
A BACKWARD GLANCE 

Did you ever think of parents as 
“yesterday's children”? may seem 


women whom she interviews. I est 
you make 
children.” How about; these? 
Apt. 19. Drs Wanda Parr—A Grice fairy tale 
MUSIQUIZ 
A different kind of quiz is the CBS pro- 
gam “So You Think You Know Music.” 
echnique is to put two well-known mu- 
sicians “on the spot ' along with two volun- 
teers from the audience. It’s a good way to 
check your knowledge of music. Even the 
experts are ised at what they don’t 
peg The time is 10:30 every Sunday 
t. 


AMAZING AMERICA 

Tune in Tuesdays at 8 p.m. on the NBC 
Blue network (WJZ, New York) for an 
amusing way to learn more about “This 


Amazing America,” new sponsored 
o Greyhound Bus. High spot is a battle 
wits between teams different parts 


of the country. Master of ceremonies gives 


COMPLETE TYPING 


AN UNDERWOOD UNIVERSAL PORTABLE 
‘TYPEWRITER WITH BUILT-IN TYPING STAND 


BIG MACHINE 
features of the 
Underwood Univer- 


i can this 
Built-in 
ing Stand . . . and on extremely 
eral terms, too. 

No need now to bunt for a place 
to do your typing. It's right there 


Free Booklet ‘Accurate Touch Typewriting”’ 
Mail coupon for er of instructive 
19 page booklet. Invab Hep 

ts to operate a portable typewri' 
touch, Fully illustrated. Makes Touch Type 

limited number available 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT 

One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C Please send details of Underwood Portable 
Please send free of “Accurate Touch Typewsting” . I understand 

i ig Check ¥ item in which you are interested. 


; EARS FOR THE CROWD ae 
A few years ago aa ; 
their favorite stars but, hear them, 
Studios were made to “deaden” sound and | es 
voices didn’t carry. Now loud speakers a 
‘ amplify the smallest whisper. The speakers _ 
a are a boon to studio crowds, but to radio z Ta ae 
prevent Walls are covered VAN \ USS 
with sound-absorbing materials, and sliding) \ 
nels or ourtains make it possible to regu- 14 
the acoustical balance in relation to the \ 4 

wants to songs, so the voice LEADER OF sot 
amplified by means of horns. Presto! The} WORLD 
balance of sound is immediately d od 

In addition to the \ | 
father was getting into fights with the boy | 
Re dren” heard every Friday night at 7:30 on eS 
il NBC. Miss Gordon dramatizes favorite : 
childhood books of the famous men and ee SABU, ster of Alexander pee 
Korda’s feature picture ‘The 
Thief of Bagdad” finds she 
ife. = ly i 
ing of bis Portable. 
on, folded into the carrying case =. 
Mail the coupon or see your Dealer 
mail your coupon today! Uny, 
Portable Typewriter Division UPON 
and contestants try to spot location. 
teners can win money by submitting Add 
questions, Big chance for geography 
(All times Msted are Eastern Standard.) 
GRETTA BAKER 
‘ 2 § 
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| Everybody wants it! 
SUCCESS! But what is it? : 
You Can Win VALUABLE PRIZES by Telling Us 


“WHAT SUCCESS IN LIFE 
‘MEANS TO ME” 


Most people spell Success with a capital S. Some people spell it this 
way: $. Success is something so much sought after and so feebly defined 
that Scholastic is eager to find out just what the term means to American 
high school students. 


OPINIONS 


Likely 


To Succeed? 


Picture shows Ann Sheridan, the “Oomph” 
girl of the movies, who has been voted the 
actress most unlikely to succeed by the Har- 
vard Lampoon. Miss Sheridan’s retort is Har- 


department. 


Miss Oomph 
Mad at Mean 
Old Harvard 


Hollywood, March 5 (UP.) — 
‘Harvard, University lost itself a 
girl friend today because its under- 
graduates chose Ann Sheridan as 
the movie actress most unlikely to 
succeed. 

“I wonder what those bozos think 
is success?” demanded Miss Sheridan, 
after reading the Harvard Lampoon, 
in which she placed last on the stu- 
dent’s list. “It’s enough to make a lady 
mad. I don’t mind criticism but I hate to 
have it come from Harvard. 

“I’ve looked up that institution 
and I don’t think its graduates have 
any cause to be criticizing anybody. 
The statistics show that the average 
inmate of that school earns less than 
- $5,000 a year, 25 years after getting 
out of it. They wouldn’t be getting 
that much if it weren’t for a couple 
of millionaires.” 

The red-headed Miss Sheridan, out 
of North Texas Teachers College her- 
self, earns approximately $100,000 a 
year. 

Cambridge, Mass., March 5 (U.P.). 
—If oomph girl Ann Sheridan earns 
$100,000 a year in the movies, “it 
is further proof of public gullibility,” 
editors of the Harvard Lampoon said 


today. 
(Reprinted from N. Y. Daily News.) 


- values. We are eager to know to what extent the present generation of high 


This is a new contest, the fourth in the series dealing with topics similar 
to those treated. by Dr. George Lawton in his “Problems of Living” 


Three prizes for boys and three for girls for the best letters on the 
subject: “What Success in Life Means to Me.” Not over 300 words. 

This is a subject which should be of particular interest to high school 
students. Nothing is of greater concern to young people than their futures. 
Most of you doubtless long for Success. And probably most of you have 
indulged in this longing and day-dreaming without ever trying to reach 
a concrete idea of just what Success means to you. Now here’s your chance 
to try to formulate your ideas—your views and your values—more pre- 
cisely. And, remember, we want to know what Success means to you. 
We don’t want to know what you think that we think it ought to mean 
to you. Does Success to you mean the praise or the envy of others? Or 
does it mean a personal sense of achievement, and if so, what kind of 
achievement? Or does it mean both of these things and more? 

This may seem like a tough topic to tackle. But it’s an important one 
for young people to think about in the most concrete terms they’re capable 
of expressing. Because the more conscious you are now of exactly what 
you want from life, the more direct and purposeful you will be in devising 
methods for obtaining your ends. 

And this will be an interesting subject to other young people and to the 
editors of Scholastic. We are eager to know—and your fellow students must 
surely be, too,—just what you young people expect from life that will give 
you the feeling that you have realized to the fullest your own possibilities. 
We are eager to know to what extent young people differ in their sense of 


school students resemble young people of the 1920’s. Are modern concepts 
of success more or less materialistic than they once were? , 

So let’s have your letters. And make them frank and straightforward. 
The six winners will receive Wearever De Luxe pen and pencil sets with 
their initials on the clips. 


Closing Date: April 15. 


SEE 


met 


A 
: vard could stand a little “oomph” itself. 
, Read the newspaper clipping below and 
you will see that Miss Sheridan's idea of , 
success is apparently based entirely on in- 
come. Is this the sole measuring rod? __ 
= 
voc: 
Mili 
wha 
wha 
A 
from 
gres: 
j Tita 
Colu 
in the May 20 issue. And some 
: of the prize-winning letters Ay 
Caution: All contestants are 
urged to send in with their en- ee me 
tries their names, the address = . For « 
of their high schools, and their 
Judges will be Dr. Lawton 
and the editors of Scholastic. » Sensi 
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YOU and YOUR JOB@ 


Scholastic’s Vocational Guide 


Q. We wish to inaugurate a unit on voca- 
tional guidance: I am 


A. Glad that you are the column 
useful. One of the best source ino 
inexpensive phlet material is Wi 
and Voca- 

tional Guidance, 


York, $1.50, 
Write to industrial organizations and 
business concerns, colleges, training schools, 


ional and associations 
on various, lines of work. You will find the 
names of these organizations in professional 
and and in-the various 
reference ices in a public library. 
sources of this kind. 

Get from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., the free bul- 
letins listing publications of the Gov- 
ernment in various fields. 

The Scholastic lists of books on 
(being eames may be of service. . 

You er to Occupations maga- 
zine, National Vocational “Guidance Asso- 
ciation, 425 West 123rd Street, New. York 


high school 


Hawaii and Alaska); 5 from 
Columbia; $ from natives 


For each Merny: Mita a state or Congres- 


Senator or tative who 
cancy at his 


Candidates ‘are’ eligible for admission 


the va- 


the regular or, from the national 

of age, when they are ho longer eligible. 
Each candidate must pass a rigid physi- 
has any defect or infirmity which renders 
him unfit for military service. In addition, 
each candidate must an examination 


y signs an agreement 
to serve for a period of eight years, unless 
sooner discharged by competent authority. 

Detailed information is contained in an 


to The Adjutant General, War 
Washington, D. C. 


Following the Films 
(Concluded from page 34) 

in the later where the story 
departs entirely from the loses 
strength and power. The ending is ex- 
tremely weak. However, there is good 
acting. Louis Hayward is excellent as 
the son and Laraine Day is outstanding 
as Maeve O'Riordan, Dermot’s daugh- 
ter who becomes an actress. 


IT’S A DATE (Universal. Produced by 
Joe Pasternak. Directed by William 
Seiter. Screen play by Norman Kras- 
na). 

Here’s a more 


grown-up Deanna, 
- more charming than ever, in the best of 


her seven films, to date. This time she 
is the stage-struck daughter of a fa- 
mous actress, played by Kay Francis. 
The plot whips up-to a froth in which 
Deanna and mother become rivals 
in romance, as well as for the leading 
role in a new play. In the making, 
though, there is a glimpse of activities 
at a “straw-hat” (summer) theatre in 
Maine, a theatrical party in New York, 
a shipboard romance, and a stay in 
Honolulu; and, in addition, the usual 

ply of Durbin musical numbers, 
which include two operatic selections, 
Loch Lomand, Shubert’s Ave Maria, 


and several popular songs. It’s tops! 


Washington’s Headquarters at Valley Forge 
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Chambersburg 


By Robert H. Mathewson |4)\ | IRY<LESSONS 
A Vocational Library IN “a 
help us by suggesting few places where 
Naturally my four-year © stand on famed battle- 
d subjects of Algebra, Geometry, Eng- 
Slate be of some help; aad your Grammar, Composition and Literature, | Blood of Americans wie 
column ‘ and History. of ac-| died there, brings the past to life as no 
credited high schools students at ac- history book could. Your students will . 
r credited universities and colleges of recog- 
’ nized standing may submit educational have made America great from a ‘ 
the Academic Board, and if satisfactory gest. them 1 
may be accepted in lieu of the regular Fo 2 ee 5 2B 
cates must be validated by examina- 
which time the ca are under strict 
military discipline. Each cadet when ad- 
24 illustrated pamphlet, a copy of which will | 
be furnished without cost upon application | — 
\ 
City, which carri th a depart- 
Military Academy at West Point. Under 
may I get in and also 
A. Cadets are as follows: 6 International Pesce Monument at Erie 
from each state at large; 3 from each Con- FREE wosprtaurry Passport, PICTORIAL MAP AND FOLDER 
- gressional district; $3 from each ‘territory fend us & list of your students who ee 
Rico; where America's history 
1 from Panama “Canal ‘Zone; “172° from ae was made. With it, they will also re- ae 
United States ‘at 180 from Fennayivania’s quota welcome wher- 
the enlisted men of the regular army Commerce Div Harrisbure, Pa. 
of national guard. Be 
ppointments to the Academy, however, ae : i 
are made only to: fill vacancies as. they 
may occur, and candidates may be desig- 
nated one year in advance of admission. ‘| 
70 SEE AMERICA FIRST... 
nominated, @ ptincipal, a first alternate, oy 
and a second alternate. The selection of ‘SBE , a 
these candidates is left the 
THE WATION'S BIRTH-STATE 
ARTHUR H. JAMES, Governor * 
RICHARD P. BROWN, Secretary of Commeree 


SHORT STORY 


Between Trains 


(Continued from page 30) 
but kind of hopping on it trium - 
like, if you see what I mean, and kind 
of a “You-son-of-a-gun, you will try to 
bite me, will you?” look at the piano. . 

For a minute he strolled around on it 
with one hand while he looked at this 
Rudolf. “Not bad,” says he. “Not bad.” 
And he raised his eyebrows o- at 
Elva..“The touch could be less light — 
but not bad.” 

That made Abe sore as the dickens. 
That piano cost plenty and it was about 
the best kind of piano there is. Abe 
man just smiled at him sweet and pa- 
tient and shook his hands at the wrist 
like he was very sorry about something, 
and turned around and took a few 
more whacks at the piano. I never heard 
a piano that sounded like that one be- 
fore or since — and the funny wg Dy 
that that piano never sounded it 
before or since. 

Then he turns to Rudolf a 
“Which am tomorrow night 

Rudolf said something that sounded 
to me like Jiminy Rooster — what’s that? 
Oh, I knew it couldn’t be that. Kam- 
meny Ostroe? Maybe that was it — it 
doesn’t make any difference. It was a 
kind of a sweet piece but noisy. But 
the thing about it was the way he'd 
bust loose now and then and his fingers 
went so fast, I tell you, they blurred. 
And not only that but sometimes it 
seemed like that piano just couldn’t 
stand up — and there he was, just a 
long-haired old man. You'd of thought 
he’d have a stroke. And then he got 
quite sudden and bowed to Elva | 
to Abe. 

“I think we are in; from 
your dinner. It has Reon go rd and 
it has helped much and now I thank 
you and we go. He turned around to 
this Rudolf, but Rudolf wasn’t paying 
any attention. He was kind of id sk oo 
Elva and Elva wasn't paying any atten- 
tion. She was looking at the piano 
player hard, and sort of puzzled. 

Rudolf almost frowned. “Yes,” he 
said. “We must go. This kind gentle- 
man has invited us to stay at his house.” 

Then Elva seemed to kind of wake 
up. “No,” she said. “No. You must not 
go. You must stay here, and we must 

ear more music. I would give a year 
of my life to hear—” In her excitement 
she dutched at Rudolf’s arm, in a child- 
ish way. But all the time her eyes were 
on the old man, still puzzled. 

“That is too much Fee even for him, 
Mademezel. That is too much fee for 


anyone.” 


Fag ible.” And he bowed at me, 
e have an engagement.” 

“But Jim will stay too for supper, 
won't you, Jim?” 

Naturally I said-I'd stay. I'd never 
eaten with the Beechers, not being a 
society kind of fellow, and I wondered 
what it was like; but the way Elva asked 
me, of course I had to stay, except I 
—S this Rudolf, “if that suits you 

Abe was stan ing like he 
didn’t care St «np of this and if 
Elva didn’t watch her step, he'd blow 
aaid the piano pla 

“M lem: » 
to blow off as old Abe Beecher. It looked 
like he was going to turn them down 


cold. 

Elva was - and wouldn’t 
But she was a female, too. So she cut 
them both short with, “Ill go and tell 
Mary,” and out she went Bying with 
her pale dress floating behind her, 


through the hall door to the kitchen. It 
left us men folks standing there feeling 
foolish and not knowing much what to 


say, all t the piano player, who 
jt stood loking after her, in a brown 
study. 


Elva again and we all went out to the 
dining room. 

Abe loosened up a little — if you've 
cheerful at dinner even if you've got 
people visiting you you hate. The piano 
player didn’t talk much, except to be 
extra polite in answering what Abe said. 
And Elva didn’t talk at all, or eat much. 
She just made that lady-like mincing 
kind of bluff at eatin 
candles on the table and I kept thinki 
how I'd realized before what 

‘a was; she sort 

soft, some- 
Well, Rudolf saw it. He talked and 
talked about things that happened in 
Paris; that’s in France. And where's 
that other town where they waltz all 
day? Vienna? Well, maybe. It helped a 
lot to make the dinner nice, because 
nobody else was doing so well at con- 
versation. 

Finally Elva said we ought to drink 
our coffee in the front room — I'd been 

led the way. There was a little hush 
while Elva poured it out and this Ru- 
dolf it around in the little cups. 
But when we had drunk it, Elva turned 
to the foreigner — of course this Rudolf 
was a foreigner, too, but he didn’t look 
so solemn and his hair was shorter — 
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“Maestro,” said Elva, , “will 
— will you play for Soe ms 

I nearly jumped off my chair when I 
heard her using that funny word to him, 
but the old man didn’t seem to notice. 
Guess he was used to it. 


Elva? You can play the piano, Play the 
thing call or thet 
one like, ‘Awvy Maria.’” 


turned to the old foreigner and looked 
him straight in the eye, still with that 
puzzled little frown s ’d worn all eve- 


Well, even I could see you wouldn't 
want to argue with him, and Elva didn't. 


ell done,” said the old fellow. 
“That is very well done, and there are 
probably not more than five million peo- 
ple that can do as well. Now play me 
something.” What she had played was 
Chopin’s Fourth and I still claim it was 
better than that Kammeny thing. 

The young mar said something in 
Elva’s ear, because she was beginning 
to look kind of desperate, like she mi 
get up and run. So then she laughed a 

and pulled herself together and 
lifted her shoulders and she went 
KAZOOM - Twirplety - twirplety - twir- 
le - 


y lists.” you 
about that for 


years. don’t seem right. 
ate 


glad he didn’t say anythi 
because what the fellow had really = 
was, “Can you play “Appassionata 
which is the name of a thing by Beet- 
hoven and Elva showed it to Abe in 


well. 


£ But Abe said, “Why don’t you pla 
She said, “I play tonight. 
This is one night in all our lives. We 
The old man laughed. “No, child. I 
. have played and now it is your tum 
at the Conservatory.” 
seem to want to = 
she could play fine. But this Rudolf took 
her hand like it was one of their best 
glasses and he led her to the piano and 
< down into it. He stood there smiling 
at her, after he had moved the lamp so 
ae she could see. 
She looks around kind of helpless 
a And then old black Mary came in and and flutters her hands and then she 
: said, “Dinnah is served,” and there was || 
At 
Th 
this ] 
have 
the fr 
you 
Moine 
3 The old man held up his hand right I had 
in the midst of it and she stopped first or 
she was shot. “Of course,” he said, “the Other ; 
7 dexterity you have, and anyone who And 
: ow I've ing a 
time. 
Well 
I looked out of the corner of my eye and I g 
t at Abe and he was fidgeting. It was a and set 
ood joke on both of us, it turned out, Miss th 
cause t] 
young 1 
tteady 
wasn't 
back, in 
a the book next day when he said some- bw. 
a thing about it. Abe ¢ 
Now I guess the old man remembered She looked up at this Rudolf kind of end Ely; 
how Abe Beecher had spoke at first and tnd Rud 
thought it was his turn to be stiff. “It his eyelids at her. 


Fe 


22 


what have you in the third?” 

She said, “I haven't taken a note 
since the first movement.” That wasn’t 
so because I saw her 
things for two or three minutes after he 
started, and believe me he was moving. 
But she must have forgot. “But I no- 
ticed these things.” She went over to 
the piano and bent over his arm and 


. Mi you could et 


years over at the 

said, kind of rolling it out. 
The old fellow es his ‘head. And 

this Rudolf shook his head, sort of an- 


have to get up by five to get for 
Ge int said, “Well, 
ff you folks are going to stay here the 


I had a hunch 


‘d sit up all hours, 
first one of them playing and then the 
other and talking. 

And I was because after I got 
to my shack the hill and was 
ing swale I hear that old piano going 


BEF 

Qs 


EE 


il 
E 


g 


look 

in dress 
still had. that sunlight look, more 
morning, walking out over ? 
hills, she does, and I hated to see— 
known place so might 
om 

Well, to get back to the story. The 
track, throwing smoke and and 


hat with both hands. And just as they 
were standing by the train , Ru- 
dolf eating her up with his eyes, 
the old e to her: 


and I thought for a minute he was going 
42) 
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TEP UP YQU 


sports equipment to 
a top position in 
public acceptance is 
due to two things— 
(1) The advice of leading playing stars as 
to designs, (2) Wilson’s “‘professional- 
ized” standards of construction and crafts- 
manship, and reasonable prices. 


See the New !940 Wilson 
Johnny Revolta “Championship” 
Irons and Woods 


The design, weight placement and feel follow the 


ideas of Revolta who is famous for his skill with 


EQUIPMENT 


The rise of Wilson 


R GAME WITH 


e 
¥ 


The New Wilson 1940 Balls 


The product of long of experi 
balls used by professionals 
when you 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Well, I thought she'd be wore out around to talk to her. Somehow, awake, and she started and held her bi; ae 
she she didn’t even Es 
Jook around, ‘but’ sat kind of drooping 
nd staring down at the e ave not said to you a 
“Mademezel, you may have a chance. Mademezel. All night I have wondered oe 
‘ou have much to learn and more to whether it was wise. Now I have de- a 
But there is more than a sug- cided. In the spring when I have re- 
ion. Now, if will take your turned, you will come to Paris, you will ie 
and a and mark at the ask for me, I will teach you.” : 
ts where I nod, to remember the dif- Then this Rudolf leaned toward her ~ 4 
ference: OF lace where 
notice. Very good, Mademerel Ready!” Py 
She started to say something when ee aa 
CLUBS BY WILSON \_ 
the played a lot e things 
| didn’t start anywhere or end anywhere. - ee 
This Rudolf a little. “Per- 
The old nodded a little. “She is 
| 
. 
Abe stiffish. “She’s been four 
Golf Clubs 
rience to guide us, to meet the requirements of 
weight for women players. Wilson’ Sporti 
ght, I I'll be running along. But 
you mis the train at seven-three you | 
haven’t got a chance to to 
Wilson recomme: Of your 
of game. Featured wherever fine sports i 
ment is sold. cap 
isons and in the scoring zone. The workmanship is 
of Wilson “professional-ized” quality. Troe Temper 
| ITS WILSON TODAY IN 


your HEALTH & SPORTS 


described and illustrated the three 
ular stances: “square,” “open 


js my first article (March 11) I 
explained when and 


and osed,” and 


by what type of players each of these » 


should be used. 
ere are many top-no 

who prefer the open — when cer, 
ing or when playing for distance. 
Others prefer the closed stance. But 
the majority of skilled players use the 
square stance when driving, and 
switch to the open when playing iron 
shots. 

In reality, you can’t present « clear- 
cut case for any one of the stances, 
and there is no way of determining 
which is the best. From my own ex- 

ience as a player and teacher, I 

ve found that square stance is 
the easiest of the three and the most 


THE BACKSWING: To bring the club up, the player pivots 
to the right until it is possible to look at the ball over 
the left shoulder. The left heel rises off the ground and 
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OFF THE TEE 423.22 


Second Article in Series 
on Learning to Play Golf 


By BEN THOMSON 
Yale University Golf Coach 


natural one. But I do not say it should 
used in preference to either the 

or the closed. That is something 

for the player to decide from experi- 


. THE DOWNSWING: As both arms come ys 99 right el- 
bow is kept fairly close to the body. The right side of the body 


m 

toes is parallel to the line of play. The 
weight is distributed comfortably on 
bo feet, slightly’, the. heels 
and the feet are spread apart about 
the width of the shoulders. ; 


layer turns fully to the t, usi 
the. left foot 
club, controlled by the left 
swung backward in a wide arc, 
ally rising to shoulder height. 
arm is kept awe but not sti 
rigid. The body i i 
right until it is possible to 
ball over the left shoulder. 
This pivot is a simple, natural 


most of the weight shifts to the rear leg: At 
the backswing, the left arm is comfortably straight 
right elbow is away from the body and pointing 


ari 
the 
stra! 
inw: 
A 

ally 


Dualop 7 
Fifth 


| e 
| | wing i 
simple movement, but very 
forta 
3 t. It is a full left si ~ 
om the sh 
shoulder to th 
| e foot. A 
. As the abov 
ence. 
For learners, the swin: made 
easier by using the 
this position both the! role 
the follow through can > fa 
er takes a position wi both 
to the lef = 
D> | t, with sh 
| aa ith shoulder down, so that it is ible, 
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tea which shifts the main of 
tod on to the firmly ted 
oe right leg. The ry font rolls 
inward, and the left heel leaves .the 
d slightly, while the left knee 

ds toward the right leg. 

As the body turns, “the club is gradu- 
ally swung around and up, so that 
when the full turning has com- 

ed, the hands are in a position just 
above the level of the Seg 
At this point, the left arm is com- 
fortably straight, and the right elbow 
away from the body, but pointing to- 
wards the ground. 

On the upward meron. of the 

bit arm, the hands play an rtant 
role. As the left eaches top 
of the swing, 
“cock,” that is, they bend Fae 
so that both wrists are under the shaft, 
and the club is in an almost horizontal 
position at the back of the head. There 
is no secret to good golf,’ but the cock 
of the wrists at the top of the back- 
swing comes closest 

Man rts t 
ward wie everything. In 
words, if a golfer can perform the 
backswing correctly, the downswing 
will take care of itself. 

statement. I find that the great ma- 


tips, by Craig Wood, 
famous professional. 
Shows how to play 
each wood and iron, 
how to blast out of 
sand, how to chip dead 
to the pin, and putt’em 
in! 28 movie stilis by 
Craig, himself, illus- 
trate stance, grip, back 
swing, down swing, 
follow through. There 
is a special lesson on 
timing. Get your free 
copy now. Just clip 
and mail the coupon. 


<\ MAIL COUPON TODAY: 


lop Tire & Rubber Corp., Dept, $2 
ifth Ave., New York City 
Send me copy of * "How to Play Golf” by Oraig Wood. 


‘of the 


jority of have no real difficulty 
«good good: backswing, but 
they run into trouble on the down- 
a Their trouble can generally be 
tr to over-anxiousness and haste. 
Instead of letting the arms, hands 
and club retrace the same are in which 
they were carried they take a 


up, 
quick cat at the ball, rush the stroke, . 


and uncock the wrists at the very 
of the swing. This is the vice ea | 
“hitting from the top.” If it doesn’t 
result in a complete foozle, it gener- 
ally produces a slice. The arms, not 
the ds, should begin the down 
stroke, and the wrists should not be 
“uncocked” until the very moment the 
club hits into the ball. 


The Downswing 

As both arms come down, the right 
elbow is kept fairly close to the body, 
so that the club head will descend in 
swing: , when both hands reach 
uncock themselves and reinforce the 
of the club head as it hits into 
head swings on ugh, the t side 
the right shoulder down, so that it is 
possible at the end of the swing to look 
over and see the where the ball 
was. The right knee is also turnin 

inward to the left, and the weight 

foot. 

face ofthe must meet, the 
To make this possible, 
rig should never turn over 
to the left until the ball has been hit, 


when it will do so automatically. 


The follow through is simply a con 
tinuation of the swinging of the the club 
head until the arms reach their full 
length. The body continues to turn 
until it faces the line of flight. What 
little weight is on the right foot is 


carried on the toes with the heel well- 


ly when driving off the tee. This will 
make it easier to get the ball up and 
add a few extra yards. The brassie, 
long iron be 
m a position s nearer 

In my next article (April 22), I will 
the short game, covering pitch- 


| and-run shots, high, approaches, chips, 
shots, and putting. 


explosion 


dier, Edouard (4-dwéir di-la-dyd), p. 3. 
i p- 21. French. 
Awkwardness, an awkward act. 
litterae humaniores hi-mdn-é-ér- 
éz), p. 21. Latin. “Humane Letters,” i.e., 
ancient literature and kindred subjects. 
Mainz (mints) or Mayence (mi-ydns), pp. 
18, 19. The German and French names 
of a city on the Rhine. 
Reynaud, Paul (pél ra-nd), p. 8. 


‘began his 
golf career 
at the age of 14! 


“it certainly is never toc early to be- 
gin playing golf,” says Olin Dutra, 
one of the finest golfers of our day. 
“Golf is the one universal sport that 
a@ boy or a girl can enjoy playing all 
his life.’ 


Are you taking advantage of the golf 
program your school is making avail- 
able to you? Good golf clubs don't 
cost much if you buy the right ones. 
Hillerich é& Bradsby golf lines include 
ially for Prep 
and High Schoo! students. Investi- 
gate their low cost right away. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., 
INCORPORATED 
QOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


iy 


940 
PAMOUS SLUGGER 
YEAR BOOK 


‘fouisville GRAND SLAM 
Louisville POWER-BILT 

Sold Exclusively by Golf Pros 


Words of the Week a 
Vowel Sounds: ile, cire, idd, th, softy 
Sve, Snd, Ice, fll; Orb, Sdd; 
cabe, firn, ip; oil; how. Consonant Sounds: 
German é; y at 
liquid 1; gui ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one ne 
syllable, accented syllables are italicized. 
Bata, Jan (yan bé-chi), p. 4. 
graved wooden blocks (one block for aS 
each page), instead of from movable ie 
“HOW TO PLAY GOLF’ 
CRAIG WOOD 
Whata book! 16 pages 
around and up over the left shoulder, 
ee finishing in a position similar to the of Louisville Slugger 2 
top of upswing. — | Send 5 
Until one has gained experience I for your copy 
clubs, to play the from a position 
eee almost opposite the left heel, especial- | = Pied 
Home 


YOUR OPINIONS 


READERS’ FORUM 


Readers are invited to have their say in this department. Contributions 
should be confined to 300 words. Letters published are the opinions of their 
writers—not the views of the editors. No anonymous letters will be pub- 
lished, but initials or pseudonyms may be used, provided the name and school 
of the writer are known to the editors. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, 
Scholastic, 250 East 43rd Street, New York City. 


Teacher Chailenges L. L. 
Dear Forum: 

Your issue of March 4 contained an ar- 
ticle entitled “Mysterious Document.” My 
first reaction to its contents was that of dis- 
gust I felt that it emanated from a mind 

t was prone to radical thoughts. 

However, I am considering the thoughts 
as being the conscientious, i misinformed, 
objections of an individual who believes 
himself to have spoken the truth. 

Let us list the charges that have been 
placed at the door of Scholastic. They are: 

1. It is communistic in its ideas. 

%. It is devoted to the spread of propa- 


anda. 
$. It is pro-administration and pacifist. 
4. It tends to sup blic opinion, 
as L. L. believed id be the case 
with his own letter. 
If it were possible, I would 
the owner of the nom de plume to a su 
stantiation of his claims tation of 


facts and authorities. I think that an in- 
telligent perusal of the contents of any 
issue would serve as sufficient refutation. 
The publication of his letter is, in itself, a 
rebuttal of his argument. 

In the issue for Feb 


worshipping communist or 

would print these. 
I shall not attempt to parade the 

list of articles and that 


arrayed against the “charges” of L. L. I 


grea 
to the educated youth of today. It gives in- 


formation and aid to those w 


Anti-Everything 
Dear Forum: 
In your issue of March 4, published 
a letter by L. L. of Kansas City, Missouri. 
~ Apparently this person hasn’t been around 
much. He says that Scholastic prints “in 
the guise of an informing news organ” and 
“instills propaganda into the of the 
credulous high school youth.” . 


L. L. also mentions ‘the laborers. He 
said that factory workers are “lazy, am- 
bitionless, unintelligent.” That's where he’s 


there; it’s because they can 
find better jobs. And no person will 
change his whole way of life in order io 
take a job. 

If L. L. had ever been in a factory, he 
would see how things are run there. There 
is a big machine in the room, which 
the workers humming; and each worker is 
required to do a certain amount of work 
per hour. 

L. L. said he saw no reason 


Glen Batten 
Clarkston (Mioh.) High Scheol 


Charity at Home 
Dear Forum: 
I should like to answer Don 


who says, “I hate war.” Can he, A 
when he is ready to send innocent young 


cinder the military beak of thet 


ried about the next fi 
blindfolded when it comes to domestic 
affairs. And people like him will hasten the 
coming of a war to our own shores—if it 
is to come at all, 


He says that differences of o; cause 
wars. Yet, though I dently disa 
with him on many points, far be it 


me to stir up the New York Militia to 
advance on Wisconsin and settle the 
erences! 
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Between Trains . 


(Concluded from page 39) 
to. touch her. But I he remem. 
bered old Abe and stopped in time. “In 
Paris,” he said, “in the spring.” 
The train whistled and they had to 
jo. This Rudolf, still looking backwards, 
Rel the uld fellow onto the platform. 
d Elva ran so close I made to 
catch her back, so the” train lage 
sideswipe her, starting. “But who — 
haven't teld me 
The old fellow smiled. “Ask for An- 


ton Rub—” Rubenstein? Yes, I 


that was the name. You say youre ea 
writer? Maybe you play the piano, too? 
She says, “Yes — oh yes!” She took 
three steps = beside. the train. 
You see, she'd done a joke on them, 
because even if Abe d’ve afforded 
it, and he couldn’t -- the mill never 
icked again, and she supported 
him afterwards — he 
Paris. She knew that as well as I did. 
So she was just kidding them. She was 
see by her face she could just barely 
hold it in. ; 
Reprinted from This Week, New York 
Herald Tribune Sunday Magazine, by per- 
mission of the aditor and the author. 


Boy Dates Girl 
(Concluded from page 32) 
Mae” was Tub and aa ee: also, that 
he’d been somewhat melodramatic in 

his course of action. 

“I — I hope I didn’t embarrass you,” 
“No — er — uh not at all,” Tub stam- 
mered, not knowing what else to say. 
“Red, don’t think we'd better be 


“Yes, sure,” Red replied, « little 
dazed by all that had happened. “Just 
as soon as I pay the check — be right 

en Tommy and P 
to their table, loo “s 

and a, S 
Well he bod it coming to him, any- 
how,” Tommy snapped 
added more slowly, “After all, though, 


Peg winked at Sally and 
said, “Well, I ae taaybe that cos 
tume was responsible. You thought you 
were ‘Superman’ himself!” 
Next week: LIGHTS! CAMERA! 
ACTIONt ~~" 
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Short but Sweet 
On the desk of David O. Selznick, movie 
ucer, is a framed contract which is 
unique, even for Hollywood. It was drawn 
up and signed» by “Robert Benchley, hu- 
morist author-actor, when he went to work 
for Selznick. 

The text of the contract solemnly binds 
the two together, as follows: “Know all 
men by these Bas ys agreement inden- 
ture between David Selznick, Esq., Party 
of the First Part, and Robert Benchley, 
also Party of the First Part—I hereby 
agree.—( Signed) Robert Benchley—David 
0. Selznick.”—Ross in N. Y. World-Tele- 


gram. 
Next Chapt.: Revenge 
William C. White, the serial writer, tells 
of a Londoner who for 15 years had been 
writing a serial-thriller for a London daily 
... When his request for a raise was re- 
fused, the serial writer added an episode 
which left The Hero, bound by chains, in 
a small tank, with the rising water already 
up to his chin. In that water was an Octo- 
— and The Villain stood by, with a 
machine gun trained on The Hero’s chest 
..» When that instalment ublished, 
the serial-writer resigned . . . frantic 
editors, unable to find a writer who could 
The Hero out of this” predicament, 
agreed to the salary increase . . . 
The serial-writer returned to his desk, and 
began the next instalment: “By superhu- 
man efforts, our hero escaped, and ...” 
—Lyons in N. Y. Post. 3 
Bunny-Hunting 


Marion: No. 

Jack: Go behind a bush and make a 
noise like a carrot.—Piedmont Highlander, 
Oakland, Cal. 


The Great Don 

In a classroom the other day a teacher 
asked, “Who wrote the song, ‘My Old 
Kentucky Home’?” 

“Don Amechel” came the answer. \ 

“He did not,” interrupted another stu- 
dent. “Stephen Foster wrote it. Don 
Ameche invented the telephone.”—Skolsky 
in N. Y. Post. 


THIS WEEK’S COVER 

The Margaret Bourke-White photo is 
enti Newsprint is b In- 
ternational Paper Sales Comment to il- 
lustrate the story of the manufacture of 
paper. To take these striking pictures 
Miss Bourke-White journeyed nearly 
2000 miles by plane, first northward 
from Ottawa over virgin timberlands, 
then northeast over the estuary of the 
a Lawrence River and Gaspe Penin- 
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Bread 


thats a rile at our Lraming lable 


SWIMMING COACH AT 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SAYS 


“THE LAST 5 YARDS— 
that’s the crucial point in a 
distance race . . and for 
endurance to win, you need 
the sustained energy tha 
bread.supplies.’’ 


Here's A STRAIGHT TIP 
about energy for athletes‘ that 
Coach Francis P. Wall thinks 
every boy should know: 


“While most fellows know that plenty It’s this steady flow of energy that 
of energy is essential for competition in 


athletics, they do not realize that it is helps keep up pep and vitality right 
the steady, sustained kind of energy through to the end of the race. 
Tes Also, bread contains good protein 


“Quick energy for a quick start? Yes . : 
—that’s fine. But to pe you through for muscle repair—and is nearly 100% EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 
a long, grueling race, with power to digestible. The modern bakers’ bread 
spare for the finish, need energy : ‘ is one of the best energy 
stays wich vou, wae So, if you want to have the sustained feode you caneat. It sup- 
plies—in almost ideal 


man at our training table gets bread energy to come.in strong at the finish—* 
with every meal. It’s one of the most +o be a winner as well as.agood starter building proteins and 
valuable sources of good, solid, sus- energy-giving carbohy- 
tained energy.” —eat plenty o energy— brea drates. And it is nearly 
Your body begins turning bread into If you get hungry between:meals— ~ : 
energy almost at once and continues to eat bread. And be sure to éat bread 
Copyright, 1940, by 


do this over a period of several hours. with every one of your meals... aan reat 
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